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There has been a popular and individual enthusiasm over 
various forms of athletics during the past twenty years which it 
would be difficult to parallel without going back to the days of 
ancient Greece. A full and well-founded comparison would be 
difficult to make, and unnecessary. But it seems at least doubt- 
ful whether the modern revival of interest in athletic sports is 
upon a higher plane than the one maintained in that ancient cen- 
ter of culture, whether looked upon from the point of view of 
the motives which inspire this form of activity or the methods 
which govern it. The gymnasium of the ancients was primarily 
for education, a training for efficiency in citizenship. The work 
there was as necessary a part of schooling as the art of reading, 
and those forms of activity which we sometimes term “athletic 
sports,’ as distinguished from gymnastics or physical training, 
were with them incorporated in the serious work of the schools. 
Quite in contrast with this, athletics have tended in America 
to become a sort of craze. Possessing abundant and funda- 
mental qualities which are praiseworthy, athletics in this past 
decade, and to a considerable extent at the present day, display 
in aggravated form many of the undesirable qualities of the 
modern Américan. The great motto of the Greek race, undév 
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pyar, “nothing in excess,” which was so beautifully exemplified 
in the sculpture of the ancient Athenians, in their literature, and 
to some extent in their physical training, is not conspicuously 
present in modern life. 

Modern athletics have followed the regular course in such 
matters: a growing popular enthusiasm among students and 
populace, an unhealthy stimulation, intense and often demor- 
alizing rivalry between institutions, an inordinate desire to win, 
soon leading to unwise and unprincipled means to increase the 
chances of victory, the irresponsible professional coach, a secret 
or semi-open canvass of schools and colleges for students pos- 
sessed of athletic ability or promise of it, the offering of money 
or valuable inducements to such young men, trickery and unfair 
methods upon the field, a feverish excitement which is a foe to 
the serious work for which the school is supposed to exist, the 
development of radically false notions of relative values—all 
or a considerable proportion of these evils or follies are entered 
into even by the soberer class of students ; members of the faculty 
become infected, and even in many cases the college president. At 
last there comes an awakening, the follies and evils are recog- 
nized, and a wave of reform sweeps over the country, cutting 
off some of the most undesirable features of college athletics 
and bringing many others at least under the semblance of con- 
trol. In intercollegiate athletics we may happily believe that 
we have largely passed through the inflated stage. The spasm 
of reform has come, and we may hope it is not fully past. At 
least its work is not entirely accomplished. Traces of the 
grosser evils still remain, and much room is left for improve- 
ment in important as well as in minor matters. 

Since this topic was assigned to me I have attempted corre- 
spondence with the head of every college in Illinois, omitting 
the state university, the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and Armour Institute, as from their size and loca- 
tion and relations with other universities presenting problems of 
a somewhat different character. These larger institutions are 
also practically without athletic relations with the other colleges 
of the state. I received replies from a very large number of 
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our colleges. Such a correspondence was a necessary basis for 
the intelligent discussion of this topic. It enabled me to check 
up my preconceived ideas or mere suppositions by a fairly com- 
prehensive investigation of the actual facts throughout the state, 
and in so far as the replies were genuine and adequate we may 
gain from them a portrayal of the present athletic situation in 
Illinois. 

It would appear that almost all the colleges place the control 
of athletics in the hands of an athletic board or athletic commit- 
tee, in a few cases composed of students only, more frequently 
consisting of students and faculty members in varying propor- 
tions: nine students to one faculty member; seven faculty mem- 
bers to one student; one student, one alumnus, one faculty 
member ; and a great variety of combinations lying between these 
three. In a few cases it is specified that a faculty committee or 
the faculty as a whole decide upon the policy of the school, leav- 
ing the details to an athletic board. 

Inquiry into scholastic requirements which must be met to 
render a student eligible to take part in intercollegiate athletics 
indicates that in almost all colleges there is at least an intellectual 
conviction that the athlete should be maintaining a good record 
in a minimum of ten hours of work a week. A few replies in- 
dicate that a condition or a failure in a previous term’s work 
operates to debar the student. 

The question, “Does a student have to be a resident for a 
certain specified length of time before he is eligible to take part 
in intercollegiate athletics?” is met with a practically unanimous 
answer, “No.” 

In my opinion migration and use of ringers is not apt to 
prove a serious evil in the smaller colleges, although I have per- 
sonal knowledge of one or two cases of this kind this year. 
Insistence upon the maintenance of good work in at least two- 
thirds of a full assignment cures this evil automatically. Such 
strange occurrences as that reported at one of our large state 
universities a year ago, where a member of the university football 
team starred throughout the entire season without the discovery 
on the part of the faculty that he had never enrolled in the 
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classes to which he was supposed to be assigned, could hardly 
take place in one of the smaller colleges in Illinois. 

It is generally regarded as undesirable for a faculty member 
to play upon the college team. The three or four colleges where 
this has happened recently have pleaded special temporary rea- 
sons for allowing it. Such a thing should never be permitted 
under any circumstances in intercollegiate games. 

The practice of requiring a written approval before each 
game of the list of players, signed by the head of the institution 
or someone authorized by him, is general, but in many cases 
with the (in my opinion exceedingly undesirable) reservation 
that such a list is supplied only in case the opposing team pre- 
sents one. The list of players in every contest should be care- 
fully examined by the head of the institution or a properly con- 
stituted authority, if for no other reason, for the moral effect 
in the institution itself, regardless of whether such a list is asked 
for by the opponents or whether they present one themselves. 

The inquiry as to whether there is a coach for athletic teams, 
and whether he is a regular faculty member and upon the salary 
list of the institution, reveals varying and somewhat unsatis- 
factory conditions. Less than half of the colleges apparently 
have a physical director who acts as coach and is a permanent 
salaried officer. In other cases a philanthropic member of the 
faculty or alumnus contributes his services, or the team gets 
such help as it can secure from whatsoever source it can. The 
last two are dangerous reliances, the last especially so. I be- 
lieve there is general failure on the part of college presidents 
and faculties to recognize the misfortune of this. That indo- 
lent attitude which does not concern itself about the kind of 
training which the boys receive upon the athletic field is thor- 
oughly censurable. Athletics is no place for the display of 
laissez-faire methods. Any strong influence in athletics outside 
of regular faculty control is likely to prove demoralizing. 

The most influential factor in the solution of the athletic 
problem lies in the athletic director, who should be directly and 
absolutely responsible for the management of every form of 
athletics; and where pressure of duties renders it necessary to 
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relegate to another the personal direction of some one branch 
of sport let this person be strictly answerable to the physical 
director. It goes without saying that the person in charge of 
athletics must be a faculty member with the same honor and 
standing as his associates in teaching, and the management of 
each institution should look with even greater diligence and care 
into the character and qualities of this man than in the case of 
any other faculty member. He comes into closer contact with 
the young men of the school than any other person, and his 
power for good or evil is proportionately greater, and especially 
so since his relations with students are natural and along lines 
in which they are deeply interested. The head of a school and 
the other faculty members can seldom entirely avoid exciting 
the feeling on the part of the student body that the average con- 
gregation is apt to have toward the man who occupies the pul- 
pit, the feeling that this or that admonition or bit of sound ad- 
vice is given as much because it is the proper and traditional 
thing to say as because it is a real or vital belief on the part of 
the speaker. The words, example, and personal influence of 
the physical director carry weight almost as if coming from one 
laboring as they and with acknowledged community of interests. 
In addition to this it is desirable to have a recognized policy in 
regard to athletic sports on the part of the faculty as a whole, 
either abolition or sympathy; lukewarm toleration is undesirable. 
No teacher can afford to confine his work to the classroom. His 
duty as a faculty member and as a man is done only in part un- 
less he actively exerts himself along some one of the several 
lines of student activity, whether it be in promoting clean sport, 
debating, dramatics, or some more distinctively social feature. 
“How are athletics financed?” is another question of vital 
importance. “Do students control the gate receipts and make 
disbursements? If so, what means are taken to audit accounts ?” 
In this most important particular, conditions seem to be chaotic, 
and there should be a radical change. Nothing is more demoral- 
izing than loose methods in finance. Students may well be 
placed in immediate charge of gate receipts and disbursements, 
but it should always be with strict accounting to a faculty repre- 
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sentative, with auditing of accounts, and a public statement of 
all receipts and expenses at the close of each season. A stu- 
dent managership ought to prove a fine training in business-like 
methods, and no manager should be able to secure an honorable 
discharge from his office until an accurate report is placed on 
file. Deficits are met by a variety of devices, appeal to the 
trustees, entertainments, student subscriptions, appeals to busi- 
ness men and the alumni. A few institutions have inaugurated 
the very commendable plan of making a set charge upon each 
student of from two to five dollars a year and in return giving 
him free entrance to every game. In any case the admission 
fee to athletic contests should be small. 

Colleges are almost a unit in the belief that the undesirable 
features attending athletic contests are more likely to appear 
or are more intense in football than in any other sport. There 
is apparently little betting on any of the games. Few object in 
theory to allowing “summer ball” for pay, but all would seriously 
object to a student who had taken pay for membership upon a 
strictly high-school or college team during the school year. 

I have left for the last two questions of vital importance: 
“Do students, alumni, fraternities, or others offer inducements 
to prominent high-school or college athletes to come to your in- 
stitution?” “Do you know of any colleges where this is done?” 
There is a surprising unanimity in the proclamation of virtue 
in this matter. There is no institution which would not scorn 
such practices, and there is equal, though less surprising, una- 
nimity in the belief that sister institutions are doing and counte- 
nancing just this very thing. It is hard to get at the exact facts. 
As in the case of bribery in politics, one may be morally sure 
of what is going on and still find it extremely difficult to pre- 
sent legal proof. Probably there is no head of an institution 
who does not receive during the summer letters more or less 
openly parading the writer’s athletic ability, and by implication 
at least, if not directly, suggesting some financial reward or 
special privilege as the price for the writer’s attendance at the 
institution. Two or three colleges which to all appearances have 
themselves been guilty of flagrant sins in this direction during 
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the present year are, to judge from their statements, confident 
of their own righteousness in this matter, but equally sure that 
this or that sister institution has played hired men upon its foot- 
ball team. One college president speaks of a systematic canvass 
in high schools of his vicinity made each year by a certain insti- 
tution, which is not content with its levy upon high-school gradu- 
ating classes, but casts its dragnet over small colleges of the 
vicinity and lures away even matriculated students through 
financial inducements. This reminds me of a statement of an- 
other college president who affirms that the large universities 
are the chief sinners against right and decency in athletics. A 
large share of moral responsibility in these matters must lie 
with them. Many of our smaller colleges admit that they 
formerly allowed the offer of financial inducements to students, 
and various other subterranean methods which now they regard 
as utterly unworthy and under prohibition. But one of them 
states that even now their students dropped as hopeless failures 
are accepted immediately and without statement of credits or 
grades or a requirement of honorable dismissal and placed at 
once upon the football or baseball team of a certain rival insti- 
tution. A college president is willing to answer for a case where 
an athlete is receiving the expenses of his four-year course and 
an additional bonus. Another knows of two young men sup- 
ported by the students of a college so amply that all of their 
college expenses are paid and each receives a salary in addition. 
In another institution the fraternities, with or without the knowl- 
edge of the authorities, meet the expenses of several promising 
athletes. Several small colleges have had this fall a football 
team quite out of keeping with the intellectual advantages of- 
fered by the institution. However, in spite of these individual 
instances (I have quoted all that were reported to me), it seems 
to me clear that there has been very marked improvement in 
this matter throughout the Middle West. In the smaller towns 
occasionally the business men become perniciously active and a 
great menace to athletics. They find themselves solicited each 
year for the support of athletic teams and are naturally inter- 
ested in an effective use of the money thus contributed. They 
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have vague ideas as to what constitutes a bona fide student, and 
regard it as of no importance whether the student pays his own 
tuition or friends or outsiders pay it for him. They care nothing 
about the moral qualities of the student. The chief difficulty 
in this whole matter lies in the fact that it is so easy for an insti- 
tution to agree to a noble set of general principles and yet to fall 
down when the application of these principles to its individual 
case is required. 

To sum up, the athletic situation in Illinois as I see it is 
somewhat as follows: The virulent evils connected with com- 
petitive sports have been diagnosed and made to stand out 
clearly, which in itself is a most healthful thing. Most of the 
worst of these evils have been eradicated or are greatly lessened 
and apparently in process of elimination. In my opinion in- 
creasing emphasis should be placed upon classwork in the gym- 
nasium and upon competitive games between classes or divisions 
of a college. These will naturally result in a decrease in the 
number of outside games, in itself an advantage, and will at 
the same time largely increase the number of individuals in 
any given college who receive the benefits of athletic sports—a 
most important gain. 

The process of elimination or complete subordination of the 
outside coach should go on to its fulfilment. To offer financial 
or similar inducements, direct or indirect pay, or even to make a 
personal appeal based solely upon the athletic side of college 
life, is now happily becoming far less frequent. 

Athletics cannot be clean, healthful, and helpful to institu- 
tions or individuals unless the importance of its problems are 
recognized and a complete faculty control established. Let there 
be such student activity as may seem best, but always with 
faculty direction and responsibility, and this more than a mere 
vague form. The ideal situation requires an athletic board, 
composed of students and faculty members, which shall take 
immediate and active control of all athletic matters, but always 
under the general direction and supervision of the faculty as a 
whole or a committee appointed for this purpose. 

Means must be taken to guard against an over-emphasis 
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upon athletics. A college president writes: “It is wrong to cen- 
ter excellence in physical prowess rather than in scholarship. 
It is unusual during the athletic season to find students discuss- 
ing anything else. Are school athletics profitable on the whole? 
Where are our scholars to come from if these conditions con- 
tinue?” Another speaks of the danger of too great publicity. 
In his opinion there is something essentially wrong in the daily 
newspaper record of trifling items concerning teams and team 
members and insignificant incidents of practice. 

One of the most needed reforms is in the selection of offi+ 
cials. A competitive game should not be played unless officials 
can be provided who know the game thoroughly and are im- 
partial. In several instances that have come under my own 
personal observation, conditions for a good, fair, sportsmanlike 
contest have been destroyed by some such process as this: A 
good official has been proposed by correspondence and accepted. 
Just before or at the very time of the game it is suddenly dis- 
covered that this person cannot act, and as a substitute the coach, 
the physical director, a member of the faculty, or a close partisan 
of the team is substituted. 

I believe much good will come from the formation of local 
conferences, including all the colleges and normal schools and 
any other institutions presenting two or more years of college 
work, within a convenient circle, preferably less than fifty miles 
in radius. In forming such associations no attention need be 
given to state lines. Many of the evils of athletics will be elim- 
inated if games far away from home are prohibited. The 
smaller colleges of central Illinois have formed such an associa- 
tion with most helpful results. The opportunity which these 
associations give for full and free exchange of opinions at the 
meetings of representatives is of the greatest value. I am a firm 
believer in open, frank discussion of athletics as well as of all 
similar problems. There is nothing so stimulating to the insti- 
tutional conscience as to gather representatives of institutions 
about a common table for conference. In answer to the question, 
“What can be done to secure a higher type of sportsmanship?” 
one president replies, “Talk, talk, talk.” The rules formulated 
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should be few and simple. Elaborate regulations only invite 
evasion. But in the last analysis the whole matter of the mainte- 
nance of high standards in athletics must rest with the individual 
conscience of each institution. Let every college president and 
all faculty members and students, by public and private exhorta- 
tion, by appeal to school pride and sense of honor and true 
sportsmanship, uphold the highest ideals. Athletics should tend 
to become more simple rather than more complex. The general 
impression seems to be that they now approach too much the 
work of the specialist. Athletic contests ought to remain a 
“boy’s game,” with healthful exercise as the aim, rather than 
perfection. The English tradition, which regards the game as 
the end rather than victory, and looks upon defeat as no dis- 
grace, is a higher ideal than our own. It has come as the result 
of years of precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. 
Let us start toward that goal. 

We are apt to dwell upon the dangers and evils of athletics. 
It is well also to recognize the good qualities. If the evils can 
be eliminated, as we know they can, every branch of athletics 
presents admirable characteristics. They develop certain sterling 
qualities—intellectual, moral, and physical : unquestioned and im- 
mediate obedience to authority, which may in an imperfect way 
serve ends similar to those which are secured by compulsory 
military service in Germany; the subordination of self to the 
common interest; the constant concrete illustration of the pre- 
cept, “Act well your part’; the eager, alert attitude of mind; 
the opportunity for high endeavor, for loyalty, for the cultiva- 
tion and practice of a keen sense of honor, and the spirit of fair 
play; co-ordination and co-operation with others; the ability to 
perform duties under pressure; tenacity of purpose; all these 
are strong, helpful influences, and some of them are hardly to 
be gained in like degree elsewhere. 


CHANGES AND INNOVATIONS IN THE GERMAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE LAST DECADE 


WILLIBALD KLATT 
Berlin-Steglitz Oberrealschule 


The words, “the century of the child,” though often used as 
a thoughtless, sentimental phrase, still have their justification. 
When one considers the activity reigning in all departments of 
instruction and education, the zeal which public and private 
agents, experts and laymen, are bringing to bear upon these 
matters, one almost wonders whether there are not too many 
heads bothering about them. To be sure, if one regards the moral 
distress which afflicts a part of the German youth, in the large 
cities especially but unfortunately also in much smaller communi- 
ties, the lack of discipline and the frivolity, which in spite of all 
efforts are not yet checked, one can only welcome as a good 
symptom even excess of zeal. The most encouraging thing in 
any case is that in the last decade (partly under English and 
American influence) we have again become more conscious of 
the high task of not merely instructing but of educating young 
people. 

If we were to undertake to mention even briefly all the peda- 
gogical movements of the last decade our space would fail. To 
make a selection is also embarrassing: shall we consider rather 
the lower or the higher schools; shall we devote more attention 
to normal children or to abnormal, to intellectual or to moral 
deficiencies ; shall we give precedence to the official pedagogy over 
the ideas of the reforming outsiders; shall we concern ourselves 
principally with the social-pedagogical movements which affect 
the masses, or rather consider the services of quiet, learned in- 
vestigators, who, apparently isolated from the questions of the 
day, seek to approach the child-soul by observation and ex- 
periment? 

It is perhaps advisable first to make a survey at the basis of 
the school pyramid and to record the main points of what has 
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been done for the children of the great masses of the people. 
Then we shall gradually ascend the pyramid in search of what 
is new. 

There are no profound changes to record in the course of 
study or methods of instruction in the common schools. The 
official German common school long since fixed upon its aims, and 
with the enormous number of schools of this sort great changes 
are hardly to be thought of without immense expense. Still 
even here innovations are beginning of late, though far from 
satisfying the desires of the most zealous reformers. It is 
important that in many places, especially in the countries of 
divided church allegiance, like Prussia, the clerical school inspec- 
tion has had to yield more and more to professional inspection. 
The teachers to be sure still feel far too dependent on the church, 
and since every common-school teacher must give instruction in 
all subjects, including religion, there is a strong movement for 
the greatest possible modernization of this instruction. In some 
places, in Bremen for example, the teachers have even voted in 
favor of dropping instruction in religion and replacing it by a 
sort of moral instruction. There is no doubt that great harm 
might be done in this way; but at the same time the progress of 
science, the enlightening activity of certain parties, and the irre- 
ligion of many adults make it necessary to keep returning to the 
question, what form religious instruction must take in order to 
awaken the sentiment of love and brotherhood and create ad- 
herents to Christian morality rather than to ecclesiastical doctrine. 
That the spirit of philanthropy bears sway to a great extent in 
the German educational world at the present time is apparent in 
the extension of all those institutions which aim to serve the 
naturally defective or those early injured by unfortunate do- 
mestic conditions. In the large cities and in the country the un- 
due economic exploitation of children is being zealously investi- 
gated, and the parliaments have had to take up the matter of 
laws on child labor and on the separation, when necessary, of 
children from their parents, either for education in a reformatory 
school or for boarding out in approved families. That the insti- 
tutions for the defective, for the crippled, the epileptic, the blind, 
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the deaf and dumb, and the morally degenerate, are making good 
progress, goes without saying. In Prussia, for instance, after 
April 1, 1912, all deaf and dumb and all blind children without 
exception are to be placed in institutions to be educated and pre- 
pared for an occupation. There are steadily growing associations 
for the “welfare of youth”; forest schools and vacation colonies 
are trying to improve the health of weak children of poor par- 
ents; school physicians have been appointed and dental attention 
provided for school children; in the large cities there are baths 
in the school houses, poor children are given warm breakfast and 
dinner, and it is even sought to bring a gleam of beauty into their 
lives by the distribution of potted plants (to encourage the culti- 
vation of flowers), free tickets to the theater, trips into the woods, 
and visits to museums and monuments. An active association 
of teachers reviews children’s books as they appear; another 
association furnishes at low prices good books, whose titles often 
warily imitate those of the “trash” ; in some places reading-rooms 
are provided for school children, and in the villages there is an 
attempt to awaken a love of reading and to cultivate taste by 
good circulating libraries. 

But the great solicitude of all patriots is for the young people 
who are through school. What is to be done with those who 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen years of age, at a time when 
even the best-guarded mother’s boy loves hidden ways and is 
exposed to all sorts of temptations—what is to be done, to give 
them the love of work and to keep them from vice and crime? 
It was long left to the good pleasure of parents and masters and 
of the young people themselves whether or not anything should 
be done for their further education. The so-called compulsory 
continuation school (Pflichtfortbildungsschule) is now in 
process of general installation, and recently at the opening of 
the Prussian Diet the King made an appeal for legal machinery 
and at the same time for the voluntary participation of wide 
circles of the people in behalf of this great work. Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, the superintendent of schools in Munich (who is appre- 
ciated also in America), has published and tried to put into 
practice the most fruitful ideas for the conduct of the continua- 
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tion school. It goes without saying that he also wishes the con- 
tinuation school to be compulsory. But to make it useful in 
fostering the community sense and the spirit of comradeship, 
and to make pupils regard attendance as a need, and even as a 
pleasure, he does two things: he combines with theoretical in- 
struction practical work in shops connected with the school, in 
which knowledge of materials, manual skill, and keenness of 
sight can be acquired, and he seeks further to increase the inde- 
pendence and the responsibility of the pupils by giving them the 
widest possible self-government, having them take care of money 
matters and of the libraries, organizing them in athletic and gym- 
nastic associations, and encouraging them to take part in common 
excursions and social gatherings: seeking thus to cultivate in 
them the spirit of subordination for common ends, the love of 
good order, and voluntary obedience to the laws. 

The theoretical instruction is of course adapted to the differ- 
ent occupations. It takes place in part in classes segregated ac- 
cording to vocation; in part it is given to all the pupils together. 
On the one hand the common-school subjects—especially Ger- 
man, arithmetic, and drawing—are carried further, and on the 
other hand so-called civic instruction is given. This is con- 
cerned with the constitutions of the town, the state, and the 
empire, the most important laws and legal relations, the pro- 
visions for public health, and the regulations governing labor 
agreements and contracts. It was a happy thought to get special 
reading-books for each province or district, to be used less for 
school than for home reading and to serve as a starting point 
for discussion. These books seek to awaken interest in the 
special industries of the district, and also in its natural beauty 
and in its history. In Schleswig-Holstein there have been insti- 
tuted in connection with the continuation schools, on the model 
furnished by the countries of Northern Europe, popular high 
schools (Volkshochschulen) for both sexes, whose students— 
mutatis mutandis—in their manner of life are not altogether 
unlike the students of the American colleges. It is a matter of 
course that continuation schools are being provided also for girls, 
and the law soon to come for Prussia will, it is to be hoped, see 
to it that the number of untrained workers of either sex shall 
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speedily be reduced to zero; for from this dismal mass is re- 
cruited for the most part the herd of the “casually employed,” 
who are not seldom identical with the “casually criminal.” In 
the curricula of the girls’ continuation schools, which in some 
places have already been introduced, we may observe a satisfac- 
tory effort to give back to the girls at school that which formerly 
every daughter learned from her mother, but which in cases 
where the father and mother are both wage-workers now remains 
unknown to the daughter: the conduct of a household with 
moderate means, the proper treatment of linen, the mending and 
making over of clothes, the physical care of the well and of the 
sick, the sanitation of the dwelling, and dietetics. The extreme 
importance of making the last sort of information general is 
evident: how many babies might have been saved from death, 
how many children might have been kept from scrofula and 
rickets, if their mothers had been taught the elements of proper 
nutrition ! 

That for the continuation schools a specially trained staff 
of teachers is necessary has of course been at once understood. 
In this respect we have shown the gallantry of thinking of the 
female sex first. While the preparation of teachers for the boys’ 
continuation schools is still in rather a sad condition, there have 
been for several years a number of household-arts and trade 
schools in which future teachers of sewing, cooking, and house- 
hold management have enjoyed a many-sided and excellent prep- 
aration. In about two hundred cities the household schools have 
been closely connected with the common schools; the girls in their 
last school years are taught cooking and the whole management 
of kitchen and household. As soon as girls’ continuation schools 
are generally established the common schools can be freed from 
this extra task, which, important as it is, takes time from the 
other subjects. 

If now we mention briefly the so-called supplementary schools 
(Hilfsschulen), whose weary task it is to serve the less-gifted 
children approaching more or less to idiocy—the detailed con- 
sideration of these schools would deserve a special study—we 
may pass on to a higher level of the school pyramid. 

Since the three kinds of higher schools for boys, the Gym- 
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nasium, the Realgymnasium, and the Oberrealschule, ob- 
tained full equality of recognition, in the year 1901, the contro- 
versies as to principles between the adherents of the various 
tendencies have become somewhat less heated, and one can now 
undistractedly apply oneself to the improvement of methods, 
the perfection of the means of training the power of observation, 
and the appropriate and beautiful appointment of the school 
buildings. In the halls and classrooms of modern schoolhouses 
are found valuable models and drawings, and in the instruction 
the imagination is assisted by stereopticon and kinematograph 
pictures, which permit a really wonderful enrichment and en- 
livenment of the teaching, especially in natural science. More- 
over, the method of instruction in natural science is being con- 
tinually improved by the general adoption of the “biocentric”’ 
point of view. Drawing is used more than formerly in the 
natural-science work, and the microscope is becoming a familiar 
tool for the pupils. The school garden makes possible the bio- 
logical study of plants, and the aquarium furnishes the opportu- 
nity for the observation of living animals of the lower orders. 
Museums of natural history and zoological gardens are of course 
visited. Instruction in foreign languages also benefits from me- 
chanical inventions: the grammophone recites poems and prose 
selections from records made by educated foreigners, so that 
pronunciation and accent can be studied as it were at the fountain- 
head. 

New problems and new difficulties are continually coming up. 
There is still complaint of excessive intellectual burdening; there 
is some fear that the strengthening of the will, the development of 
the moral personality side by side with the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding, may be neglected. To be sure, much has been done 
in the last two decades, thanks to the example and the express 
wishes of our Emperor, in the way of creating in the gymnasium 
and on the athletic field a counterweight to the intellectual strain 
and the too great receptivity which constitute a danger of our 
educational system. On the playground, on walking tours, in 
the rowboat, traits are required a little at variance with those 
fostered by the schoolroom bench and the bookcase, and hence 
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comes a wholesome balance where formerly there was danger 
of dullness and premature debility from one-sided and excessive 
demands on the intellect. Now there is rather ground for the 
complaint that the interest in sport and play in many cases is 
grown so great that an appreciation for learning will not duly 
thrive. Some school men maintain that our methods of teaching 
are to blame for this. It is not within reason, they say, that 
grown young people daily reel off their prescribed tasks, being 
driven during five or six hours from one subject to another, and 
then devote several more hours in the afternoon to their lessons: 
and that in every known subject. Many desire for the last 
school years freedom of choice, freedom of movement. The 
moderate reformers counsel that the students of the upper classes 
be allowed to concentrate their interest and their energy more, 
either on mathematics and science or on language and history, 
and to neglect occasionally the other group of studies; others 
laud the freedom of the American college as a model, and wish 
for the students of the upper classes the right to disregard certain 
studies entirely. The former have made some experiments, but 
there is still too little experience to form a final judgment or to 
come to any general conclusions. The latter views have at present 
no prospect of realization, since there are many material and 
ideal considerations against them. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to find ways and means of turning the receptivity of 
the grown pupils more and more into activity, and of relying 
more on, and demanding more of, their self-dependence. This 
is the tendency also of the wishes which are now everywhere 
proclaimed under the banner of “civic education.” In this con- 
nection many think at once of a new school subject, and confuse 
civic education with the study of laws and constitutions, which 
to be sure is very important, but which in part has long had its 
place in the work in history and in part must be left to the parents 
and to later life. How civic education is to be given is a question 
which may be expected to arouse much controversy. It will in- 
terest the readers of this journal to know that the instigation 
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of these demands was largely American in its origin. Valuable 
as these are, I believe—what indeed must really be self-evident— 
that a mere imitation of American models on our part cannot lead 
to the goal.” 

It is much easier, of course, to approach the idea of civic edu- 
cation in cases where—as in the college—the whole school con- 
stitutes a sort of little state or commune. On this account it 
is fortunate that for the past ten years we in Germany too have 
had various boarding-schools (Alumnate), thus far, to be sure, 
mostly of a private character, which, under the name of Lander- 
siehungsheime, Schulgemeinden, etc., have found much favor at 
home and abroad. Perhaps these places may become valuable 
experiment stations for all sorts of advanced ideas: among which 
may be counted the plan of co-education, which has found en- 
trance in some places, like Wickersdorf and Buschgarten. The 
school authorities are now giving much attention to the congre- 
gation of pupils from a distance in suitable houses, and favor 
the foundation of public boarding-schools. 

In the influential places of the school government every sug- 
gestion is cordially received, and it would be thoroughly false 
to think that in this respect our much-decried bureaucratic Prus- 
sia likes to limp along in the rear. Quite the reverse: aside from 
many improvements in the way of method, which I cannot men- 
tion in detail, recent years have brought us the exchange of let- 
ters between German and French or English school boys and 
girls, the exchange during vacations of pupils in the higher 
schools (for the mastery of the foreign languages), the exchange 
of teachers or the employment of young foreign teachers for 
the sake of better training in conversation. In elementary classes 
which prepare for the higher schools, and in which the children 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, entirely new experi- 
ments have been introduced, which, for example, Direktor Wete- 
kamp in Schoneberg-bei-Berlin has been one of the first to con- 
duct, in the way of exercising hand, eye, and mind in a manner 
much more congenial to the youthful spirit, and more allied to 
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play, before serious instruction is begun in the elementary arts. 
The children do not by any means begin with reading and writ- 
ing. Wetekamp is convinced that the power of seeing accurately 
cannot be acquired at all without the aid of the sense of touch. 
In order to develop the power of observation, therefore, he has 
objects with which the children are familiar copied in clay, then 
with ruler and pencil. There is no compulsion to silence, for the 
child is allowed and expected to talk about his work. It is only 
after a good while that reading and writing are taken up, with 
much-simplified methods, and the first arithmetic teaching is 
closely connected with observation and the needs of the child. 
The most decisive innovation of the past few years is un- 
doubtedly the reform of the Prussian higher schools for girls, 
which went into force April 1, 1909. This seeks to do justice 
to all the really reasonable wishes arising from altered cultural 
and social relations. “It is to be prevented,” say the regulations, 
“that the esthetic element and the cultivation of the feelings be 
too predominant, that the imagination be stimulated and the 
memory trained while the cultivation of the understanding and 
the education to active and independent judgment of reality are 
subordinated.” Mathematics and the natural sciences in par- 
ticular occupy a larger place than formerly in the curriculum. 
The course in the higher school for girls is generally fixed at ten 
years (formerly nine). It is recommended that there be joined 
to the higher school for girls a new school, which has received— 
rather arbitrarily—the name Lyceum. The Lyceum has two 
divisions, which can be combined in many subjects—the school 
for women (Frauenschule) and the higher normal school 
(hoheres Lehrerinnenseminar). The schools for women are to 
induct their students “into the circle of duties of the domestic 
and the wider community life, the elements of the education and 
care of children, household management, hygiene, sanitation, and 
also the fields of charity and philanthropy.” The curriculum is 
very flexible. Practice courses are offered in kitchen and house- 
hold, in kindergarten and day nursery, besides participation in 
relief work, trips to sanitaria and the “home mission” establish- 
ments. In the higher normal schools the course is now four 
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years instead of three, the fourth year being devoted to practical 
training in method, including instruction in a practice school. 
Previous to that, at the end of the third year, there is an examina- 
tion in the non-pedagogical school subjects. The struggles of the 
women for the possession of public schools giving them entrance 
to the universities have now led to victory in Prussia in the estab- 
lishment of the study institutes (Studienanstalten). These are 
so constructed that the girls in the higher schools need to decide 
only at the age of thirteen or fourteen whether they wish to 
enter a study institute, and moreover they can choose between 
the Oberrealschule, the Realgymnasium, and the Gymnasium. In 
the first case they need only five years more, in the second and 
third cases, six years, so that under normal conditions they enter 
the university at nineteen. It may be of interest that in all three 
institutes there is a course in the introduction to philosophy, which 
has not yet recovered its old position in the higher schools for 
boys, although it seems certain that this will soon occur. The 
curricula are so arranged that—in small schools—the pupils in 
the three sorts of institutes can be instructed together in many 
subjects, while of course they remain separated in the subjects 
belonging especially to any one institute. The upper classes are 
taught exclusively by academically trained professors, the number 
of men and women being, whenever possible, about the same. 
The course of events will bring it to pass that in the future men 
teachers will have to work under the direction of women. The 
men teachers immediately filed a petition against this—in Ger- 
many—hitherto unheard-of innovation; but the government and 
the parliament are not on their side, and so they must lay aside the 
lion’s skin and learn to tend the spinning wheel. 

We are approaching the apex of the school pyramid, and we 
have now only to say a word about the German universities. 
Happily, the statement is justified that the top of the life-teeming 
structure does not stand in icy rigidity and splendor like the top 
of the Matterhorn. To be sure there is much which has to be 
better adjusted to the needs of the time, but it is worthy of re- 
mark that the zeal of reform is not lacking here either. The 
very fact that by the side of the old faculties the schools of tech- 
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nology and of commerce have won an honored position bears 
witness that the academic world does not stand aloof from mod- 
ern life. The same thing can be seen in the readiness with which 
here and there foreigners have been received into the faculties; 
and it is to be hoped that the exchange professors will not have 
to complain of being snubbed or coldly treated. The academic 
equality of the schools of technology with the old faculties has 
recently found expression in the right to bestow the Doctor’s 
degree (Dr. ing.—doctor of the engineering sciences). The old 
faculties, as we have said, are also taking thought for needful 
reforms and additions. For instance, owing to the equal recog- 
nition of the three forms of higher schools, different introduc- 
tory courses have been introduced, which were sorely needed, 
and which might well be much extended. The universities in 
Prussia are now in principle open to women, although the indi- 
vidual professors are free to exclude women from their courses ; 
very few, however, still take advantage of this right. Happily 
the philosophical faculty is now growing more mindful of its 
responsibility for the proper preparation of teachers for the 
higher schools. The congresses of language-teachers are well 
attended by university instructors, and the wishes of the school 
men are discussed in detail at the universities and as far as pos- 
sible regarded. On the other hand there seems to be no inclina- 
tion to make it possible for the common-school teachers to attend 
the universities, as has been done in some of the smaller states; 
for this the normal school (Lehrerseminar) would have to be 
completely reorganized, so that its certificate of graduation would 
be made equal to that of the higher schools. 

Who knows how the German school pyramid will look at 
the end of the next decade! Today it consists, so to speak, of 
separate slabs, which cannot always be laid one above another 
with perfect symmetry. The friends of the general common 
school and the common-school teachers, with their strong interest 
in learning, and their perhaps still stronger interest in social ad- 
vancement, are the ones most disposed to tug at the constituent 
parts of the pyramid. What shall be, who dare say? Prophecy 
is a cheap but unprofitable indulgence. 
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DEBATING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BERTHA LEE GARDNER 
Washington, D.C. 


Most of the objections raised against interscholastic athletics 
are due to the American conception of sport rather than to any 
inherent evil in athletics themselves. The paradoxical combina- 
tion in the American character of a practical bent with an 
unreasoning enthusiasm has transformed our sport from a 
recreation into an exacting business. From this arise the 
accusations against American sport of commercialism and pro- 
fessionalism. To this, also, is due the charge that the informing 
spirit of our athletics is not, “Let the better team win,” but, 
“Win at any cost.” After watching closely for a number of 
years the development of interscholastic debating in one of our 
larger cities, the writer has been impressed by the fact that 
practically all the abuses charged against interscholastic athletics 
exist, with important additions, in interscholastic debating. 

It must be understood in the first place that debating is re- 
garded as one of the school sports. Instead of open discussion 
of a question, we have a game played by a certain number of 
players in accordance with strict regulations. The interest is 
shifted from the question itself to the winning of the game. 
It is no unusual sight to see a crowd of pupils patiently endur- 
ing for two hours speeches, the meaning of which they cannot 
follow, in the hope that at the finish they may have a chance to 
“root” for the home team. 

Certain conditions, moreover, which exist in debating and 
not in athletics render debating contests more liable to abuse 
than those in athletics. 

Chief among these conditions is the dependence of the de- 
baters on their coaches. In a hundred-yard dash, no matter 
how painstaking his coach has been in training, it is the athlete 
himself who runs the race, whose physical power is put to a 
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supreme test. But in how many debates does the debater him- 
self do all the work? In how many is the debater’s mental 
power, ability to reason, nimbleness of wit, put to a supreme 
test? Is it not rather the custom for debaters and coach to 
spend five or six weeks in getting up set speeches, of which the 
greater part is the work of the coach? Not even the rebuttal 
is allowed to furnish opportunity for quick thought, for every 
possible argument of the opponents is anticipated, and carefully 
worded replies are prepared and learned verbatim by a speaker 
previously chosen for the purpose. It is not difficult, when one 
is acquainted with the coach, to recognize his very turns of 
expression in the debater’s speech. Even when the teacher- 
coaches are not personally known, their work is often unmis- 
takable, as in a recent interscholastic debate during which a 
visitor observed that each of the speeches of a certain team was 
constructed precisely alike, ending in a flourish of rhetorical 
questions. In many cases, therefore, the task of the debaters 
is reduced to the simple effort of committing to memory the 
work of the coaches. The contest, so far as the pupils are con- 
cerned, becomes a mere trial in glibness, about as genuine a test 
of mental capacity as would be a talking-match between well- 
trained parrots. The real test of strength is between the teacher- 
coaches. And all too often these exhibits are prepared at the 
expense of a nervous break-down for the teacher who tries to 
carry the burden of drilling the debaters in addition to heavy 
hours of regular classwork. 

The efforts of these overworked coaches, however, do not 
always have a just reward, for in debating victory or defeat 
rests, not as in athletics upon the merits of the contestants as 
shown in visible achievement, but upon the decision of a board 
of judges. It is a delicate matter to criticize the men who gen- 
erously give their time to the service of school boys and girls; 
yet the history of high-school debates shows that this matter of 
judges has been one of the most fruitful sources of trouble. 
The best of judges is so far human as to confuse at times his 
personal feeling with intellectual matters. The writer suspects 
that in some debates which she has heard the honorable judges 
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have been susceptible, unconsciously of course, to such insidious 
influences as class prejudice, personal friendship for a school or 
appreciation of its hospitality, or sympathy for a certain de- 
bater. The writer overheard, for instance, a teacher enter- 
taining one of the judges, during an intermission, with an enthu- 
siastic account of the struggle made by one of the debaters of the 
school to get an education and earn his living at the same time. 
The judge by his replies showed great sympathy. Probably the 
teacher was innocent of any intentional wrong-doing; but would 
not a fine ethical sense have forbidden as a conversational topic 
the eulogy of one of the debaters upon whose effort her listener 
must pass judgment? In another case a school secured as a judge 
for an important debate a gentleman who, it is reported, had a 
few weeks before expressed his profound interest in the school 
and his intention of befriending the school whenever he could. 
Yet this very school for the very same debate crossed off of the 
list of candidates submitted by their opponents the name of every 
judge who was connected with a local university for the ap- 
parent reason that one of the teachers in their opponents’ school 
had taken courses in the university, although none of the pro- 
fessors whose names were submitted knew this fact. In each 
of these instances the school possessing the sympathy of the 
judge was given the decision. 

It is frequently true, also, that when debates are held be- 
tween institutions in different sections of the country the home 
team wins on account of a local prejudice for certain styles of 
debating. A notable instance of this occurred in a debate be- 
tween a school in a southern state and one in a city farther north. 
The team of the latter school presented a closely analyzed, al- 
most invulnerable argument, the points of which their opponents 
did not even attempt to meet, contenting themselves with rhe- 
torical flights and humorous hits at their visitors. The southern 
gentlemen who acted as judges, brought up evidently in the old 
fire-eater style of oratory, awarded the victory to the local team. 
These amiable gentlemen even went so far as to explain that 
though the visitors might have had the best of the argument, 
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yet they thought the victory belonged to the local team on ac- 
count of its oratory! 

The truth is that very few men are qualified to act as judge 
in a high-school debate. Practically the only men fitted by their 
training for this office are judges on the bench and teachers of 
debating in schools and colleges. This is said, not in detraction 
of the gentlemen who have at any time filled the thankless office 
of judge at debates, but to bring out one of the respects in which 
debating is a less satisfactory form of sport than athletic games, 
in which victory is a matter of observation rather than of 
opinion. 

One would suppose that if ever the human mind had ar- 
ranged conditions necessitating fair play it was in the device 
by which those holding opposing views on some question meet 
one another face-to-face for an open public discussion. But 
the win-at-any-cost spirit which degrades interscholastic sports 
not only affects debating in undue use of the coach’s work and 
in an ignoble conception of the judge’s office, but it also enters 
into the conduct of the debate itself. Debaters seek to trick 
their opponents by bringing out some unsuspected and skilfully 
concealed meaning in a proposition, or they so phrase the question 
as to allow the possibility of debating a collateral, rather than 
the main, issue. To this end debaters, or rather their coaches, 
employ great shrewdness in formulating the question to be sub- 
mitted to an opposing team. That this effort to avoid the ob- 
vious line of argument is a common practice is made clear in 
the following extract from a published interview with a well- 
known and successful debating coach. After attributing his 
success in winning debates to what he calls the “tricks of the 
art,” he goes on to say: 

Nothing is more disastrous in a debate than an unexpected argument. 
It is like a trick play in football—you are not ready for it. For this reason 
we try not only to be ready for any and every argument which the other side 
might advance, but we try to discover for our own side all the unexpected 
arguments we can get. An indifferently good argument which is unexpected 
and which, therefore, puzzles the other fellows and takes them off their 
feet, as it were, is better than ever so good a familiar argument for which 
you must know in advance that they are loaded. 
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Among numerous examples of debates conducted on this 
principle by one side, the two following will serve to illustrate: 

Two high schools were debating the proposition, “Resolved, 
That the Chinese Exclusion Act should be repealed.” Now a 
fair interpretation of this proposition would seem to make the 
issue hinge upon the question whether or not the Chinese are a 
desirable element to admit within our borders. The negative 
side devoted its efforts to proving that before the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act the inundation of Chinese coolies was the cause 
of grave economic, social, and moral perils. Those on the af- 
firmative admitted every argument of the negative and rested 
their case on the sole contention that a strict enforcement of 
the general immigration laws would eliminate all undesirable 
Chinese. The rebuttal for such a surprising argument was neces- 
sarily extempore and lacked the glibness of that prepared to 
meet the expected line of reasoning on the negative side. Fortu- 
nately, however, in this case two of the judges were college 
professors trained in judging law-school debates, and they gave 
their verdict against the team that had evaded the issue. 

In the other case the proposition was “Resolved, That the 
attitude of organized labor toward free speech and free press is 
a menace to American civilization.’”’ The question was sub- 
mitted soon after Justice Wright’s sentence of three leaders of 
organized labor for contempt of court in connection with their 
maintenance of the boycott against the Buck Stove and Range 
Company. It was natural for the school having the choice of 
sides to think at first that the question of injunction was in- 
volved, but the closest analysis of the proposition revealed the 
fact that the only real issue was the justification of the boycott. 
The school to which the proposition was submitted chose the 
affirmative. Its argument was that the methods of boycotting 
employed by organized labor exceeded the right of free speech 
as guaranteed under the Constitution of the United States, and 
moreover invaded personal and property rights also guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The negative side boldly denied that the 
boycott was the issue, and, asserting that an expression occur- 
ring in a speech of Sanuel Gompers, namely, “Punish, but do 
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not enjoin,” summarized the attitude of organized labor toward 
free speech and free press, they proceeded to argue upon the 
proposition, “Resolved, That the use of injunctions to prohibit 
boycotts is unjustifiable,” an entirely different question from the 
one they submitted. 

The decision in this case is interesting as an illustration of 
what has already been said about the qualifications of judges. 
It was given two to one in favor of the negative. Now the 
judges voting for the negative were a clergyman and a scientist, 
while the judge who was keen enough to see through the quibble 
was a college professor of long experience in judging debates 
and of international fame in arbitration. Unfortunately, where 
such emphasis is placed upon winning, the fact that their team 
received the vote of the best-qualified judge is small consolation 
to the youthful supporters of the team. To the community at 
large, no matter how superior the work of their team may have 
been, the result of the debate is simply a defeat for their school. 
But in the name of education one asks, “Are such practices what 
we are to teach our charges? Shall we urge them to win by a 
snare rather than in open combat? Is the aim of debate the 
training of sharpers or the training of thinkers?” 

Even when the argument is free from quibble there remain 
serious objections to inter-high-school debates as they are usu- 
ally carried on. The rather servile habit into which our sec- 
ondary schools have fallen of allowing the colleges to set their 
pace has exerted an unfortunate influence upon debating as well 
as upon other activities of high-school life. This is conspicu- 
ously in evidence in the nature of the questions debated. High- 
school pupils have aped the colleges, not only in athletics and in 
secret societies, but also in the substance and form of their propo- 
sitions for argument. When one considers the difference in age, 
in courses of study, in training, between high-school boys and 
university students of sociology, economics, and law—for these 
are the students particularly interested in debates—the absurdity 
of following the example of the colleges is manifest. Intricate 
economic problems that are puzzling legislators, presidents, and 
cabinets, these young logicians settle with supreme ease. 
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Questions of international moment from which the Hague 
Tribunal would shrink, these embryo statesmen dispose of in 
two brief hours. It is a foregone conclusion that their handling 
of such topics will be second-hand, superficial, and of little 
worth to them or to their listeners. Well may they, after repeat- 
ing speeches prepared at least in part by their coaches and largely 
above the ken of their fellow-students—well may they say in 
conclusion to their long-suffering audience, “I thank you.” 

A more serious objection, however, than the imposition upon 
the easy good-nature of an American audience is involved in 
the choice of too ambitious subjects for debate. It follows that 
where there is no true comprehension of issues there can be 
no sincere conviction. Debates upon questions above their heads 
tend to form habits of insincerity in argument in young debaters, 
an immoral tendency that should be stoutly resisted. The writer 
has heard the argument advanced in reply to this that it is very 
good training to argue against one’s own conviction, that this 
is constantly done by lawyers in the courts. But is not the aim 
of high-school debating something broader than the training of 
lawyers? Is there not, moreover, a difference between giving 
an accused person the protection of his legal rights and present- 
ing with thundering emphasis the arguments upon one side 
of a debatable question as if they were based upon one’s most 
sincere convictions? And are high-school pupils mature enough 
to make proper moral distinctions for themselves? 

We hear much nowadays about the teaching of morals in 
the public schools. But can we inculcate ethical principles in 
the classroom, and at the same time train debaters to win for 
their school by a quibble, in speeches that are largely the work 
of their teachers but which they offer as their own, and by advo- 
cating a policy in which frequently they do not believe? Is 
the premium in such a system put upon honesty and fair play? 
Does the whole system of interscholastic debating, with its care- 
ful coaching, its suspicion of judges, its attempts to overcome 
opponents by a trick, its loud voicing of insincere arguments 
above the mind of the average pupil, and, in all and above all, its 
straining by every possible device to win a favorable decision— 
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can such a system develop good citizenship? Does it make for 
high character? Has it done for the pupil what debating is 
supposed to do? 

This brings us to the question, What is the purpose of high- 
school debating? If the aim of all our school work is prepara- 
tion for life, then, assuredly, training in school debates should 
develop the qualities requisite for dealing with the differences 
of opinion which the pupils will encounter in maturer life. The 
world has always been filled with differences of opinion from 
the time of the first dispute in the garden of Eden. In primitive 
ages differences were settled by the fists. Later forms of this 
primitive searching after the truth have been the trial by combat, 
the tournament, the duel. For thousands of years international 
differences of opinion have been settled by force of arms. Lately, 
however, these methods have been going out of fashion. Physi- 
cal force is being replaced by reasoning processes. We point to 
the substitution of strife by argument for strife by arms as the 
crowning achievement of civilization, and men are beginning to 
congratulate themselves that even Tennyson’s dream of a “par- 
liament of the world” will soon be a reality. We would do well, 
then, to train high-school pupils in the power to reason; but can 
they get such training when their teachers plan most of their 
arguments? We would do well to teach them forceful ex- 
pression of their own convictions; but can this be secured by 
furnishing debaters first with the convictions and secondly with 
the proper expression of them? All forms of contest, more- 
over—the mediaeval tournament, the most devastating war, the 
prize-fight even—have their ethics; can winning a debate by 
springing a surprise upon one’s opponents be fairly called a con- 
test, any more than springing from ambush upon an unsuspect- 
ing enemy? 

No, under the influence of the American conception of sport 
we have been drifting away from true debating. Compare, for 
instance, a series of interscholastic debates with the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. If it is urged that there is no comparison be- 
tween such different cases, the answer is that, barring the depth 
and intricacy of the question involved, there ought to be. There 
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ought to be the same comprehension and grasp of the subject, 
the same readiness to reply out of the fulness of knowledge, the 
same earnestness of conviction. Something of this atmosphere 
and spirit seems to pervade the informal discussions upon public 
affairs held in their college rooms by English university students. 
We read with wonder and delight of that debating society at 
Cambridge, the membership of which now reads like a roll of 
England’s greatest names of the Victorian era—Tennyson, Hal- 
lam, Monkton Milnes, Henry Alford, Thackeray, Merivale, 
Trench. It is said in explanation of the deep interest shown 
by English students that they realize that they belong to the 
class which will in a few years be governing the British Empire. 
But in a democracy like ours, in which the high school is the 
university of the people, the government devolves, not upon a 
particular class, but upon all the young men of the nation. If, 
then, we prepare boys in our public schools for debating upon 
public affairs in later life, we should give them opportunities for 
genuine debate upon subjects in which they are personally inter- 
ested. We should have them achieve intellectual power as they 
do physical vigor, by personal effort. Above all, if there is this 
educational value in debating, then we should devise means by 
which every pupil shall receive such training. Interscholastic 
athletics are being condemned because they overtrain the few at 
the expense of the many. Precisely the same reasoning holds in 
interscholastic debating. The same time and effort spent by the 
coaches on a few over-trained students for the so-called debate 
would serve for the oversight and direction of two or more 
flourishing student societies within the school. Dr. Sargent 
pithily sums up the present athletic situation when he says, 
“‘What we need is not more student athletes, but more athletic 
students.” Similarly we may say of high-school debating, 
“What we need is not more student debaters, but more debating 
students.” 

Desirous as the writer is to see a reform in debating as it is 
now carried on in many high schools, she recognizes the fact 
that in schools where a highly artificial system of debates has 
been developed the sudden and complete abolition of competitive 
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debating might be inadvisable. She would urge, however, that 
such changes be made as would place the emphasis upon the 
training, rather than upon the exhibition, of debaters. As far 
as possible the competitive debates should be intrascholastic. 
Where interscholastic debates continue to be held, they should 
be made an incident of the training in debate instead of the 
climax of a system of high-school sport. The organization of 
more than one society for debating within the school, of literary 
clubs, of students’ congresses, will bring a larger number of 
pupils into the practice of debating. And this, if debating is 
worth while at all, should be the first step in the reform of high- 
school debating. 

The writer has been helping in an effort to bring about such 
a reform in the high school where ‘she is teaching. The pupils 
have been divided into two debating groups, representatives of 
which meet in public debate every two weeks. Each of the com- 
peting teams is composed of members so chosen from the dif- 
ferent classes in the school as to give no marked advantage to 
either team. This effort has met with unlooked-for success from 
the very start. So widespread is the interest that there has not 
been room for all the pupils who wished to attend. Only topics 
of local interest have been debated: such as making American 
history a compulsory study in the high school, abolishing coedu- 
cation in the high school, substituting “soccer” for the present 
game of football, closing the local motion-picture shows on Sun- 
days, adopting a system of scholastic honors for high-school 
pupils, changing the time of the commencement exercises from 
afternoon to morning. More debates for more pupils lead in- 
evitably to the choice of simpler and more familiar subjects for 
discussion. 

It may be objected that such subjects do very well for intra- 
scholastic debates, but that they are not suitable for debates be- 
tween schools. This objection is not sustained by experience. 
The best interscholastic debate the writer ever heard, from the 
point of view both of genuine interest and sincerity on the part 
of the debaters concerned and of the interest and sympathy of 
the audience, was on the proposition that interscholastic athletics 
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were detrimental to the best interests of the local schools. It 
happened that the school upholding the affirmative was distin- 
guished more for its scholarship than for its athletic honors, 
whereas its opponents were athletic champions. The ring of 
genuineness in this debate pleased all who heard it. These per- 
sonal questions are always with us. Questions of changes in 
the curriculum, in textbooks, in methods, in the social life of 
the school, are debated outside by the pupils. Why not inside? 
The great recommendation for such questions is the student’s 
thorough familiarity with and strong feeling upon them, which 
make it possible for him to argue with honest conviction. 

The writer, who has been studying this question for a num- 
ber of years, is almost persuaded that the most effective and 
lasting training comes from the informal debates aroused in 
the regular classes over questions with which the pupils are fa- 
miliar from close study. Such questions present themselves 
every day. Did Themistocles or Aristides do more for Athens? 
Could Brutus have succeeded in preserving the Roman republic 
if he had not made his mistakes in judgment? Did Shakespeare 
intend Hamlet to be insane? If not, is the pretense of insanity 
a happy device? Did Lady Macbeth really faint? Would Mac- 
beth have murdered Duncan without the suggestion of the 
witches? Did Portia help Bassanio’s choice of the caskets by 
a hint? Was the execution of Charles I justifiable? Is Eng- 
land’s success as a colonizer due chiefly to the Norman or to the 
Saxon principle in her government? Does Addison’s descrip- 
tion of Sir Roger de Coverley’s treatment of his household 
furnish any help to our modern servant problem? If Charles 
Lamb is right when he says that we enjoy more the simple 
pleasures bought by sacrifice than those purchased out of the 
abundance of wealth, is it worth while to struggle for riches? 
Was the University of New York justified in excluding Poe 
from its Hall of Fame? Any teacher can extend such a list of 
questions indefinitely. Such informal debates, in which the 
whole class takes part while the teacher merely presides, not only 
put life into the work in history and literature, but resemble in 
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circumstances the debates that will arise in the pupil’s actual 
life. 

The writer cannot refrain from illustrating this point further 
by the work of a colleague in an American history class of 
which she learned from the talk of the girls who sat in her own 
classroom. Some of these girls had very strong northern preju- 
dices and others equally strong southern sympathies. Through 
the long discussion of states’ rights beginning in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and ending at Appomattox this teacher 
guided her class, often amid bitter disputes when the feeling ran 
very high. She allowed the pupils to express their opinions 
freely, only modifying a statement here or correcting an im- 
pression there, or sometimes referring to an authority. The 
result was a wonderful broadening and heightening of charac- 
ter. At the end of the year the girl from New Hampshire had 
lost her scorn of Lee, as had the girl from Virginia her con- 
tempt for Lincoln. These Federals and Confederates of a later 
generation had learned that each side was fighting for a principle 
in which it believed with all its heart, that each side made gen- 
erous sacrifices for its conviction, and that the valor of each side 
demanded the other’s respect. These debates have taught the 
girls a nobler patriotism. How much more vital and formative 
such debating than the cut-and-dried game in which three picked 
students confront three other picked students, and deliver 
stereotyped speeches, often without a sincere conviction of the 
arguments they present! 

To sum up briefly the recommendations for reform: Get 
as many pupils as possible into debating within the school. De- 
crease the number of interscholastic debates. Emphasize in- 
formal, spontaneous discussion. Do away with or reduce to a 
minimum the work of coach and judge. Debate questions closely 
related to the life of the pupil. Let pupils argue according to 
their own convictions. Accustom pupils to the idea of debating 
as a training in thought rather than an oratorical exhibition, as 
the practice of an art rather than a sporting spectacle, as a 
means rather than an end. 


THE MOTIVATION OF DEBATE IN OUR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A. MONROE STOWE 
State Normal College, Emporia, Kansas 


While debating is not one of the subjects of the curriculum 
of many of our secondary schools, few of these schools are with- 
out one or more debating societies. Those who have come in 
contact with this phase of secondary-school work appreciate the 
value of the training gained through debate, but they also recog- 
nize some of the harmful tendencies in our present-day practice. 
It is the purpose of this paper to indicate a few of these evils 
and to suggest some changes in our procedure which will counter- 
act these harmful tendencies. 

The tendencies just suggested may be traced to a mistaken 
idea of the function or aim of debate. In life the aim of de- 
bate is to lead others to act or think as we feel they ought to 
act or think. In our school debates the aim most frequently is 
to gain the decision of the judges. In life we have little respect 
for the person who is not sincere in his efforts to convince us, 
who really does not believe in the course of action which he 
would have us take. In our school debates it is not uncommon 
for debaters to argue against their convictions. In life, logic, 
voice, gesture, and personality are important means which we 
use in our endeavors to accomplish the aim of debate. In our 
school debates these means become ends in themselves, points 
to be noted and scored by judges to be used in determining their 
artificial decision. In life we may see the light during debate 
and capitulate. In school debating the student who becomes 
convinced that he does not believe in his side is urged to con- 
tinue in his preparation for what may justly be called an intel- 
lectual prize-fight. 

Such are some of the harmful tendencies which have re- 
sulted from mistaken ideas of the nature of debate. In order 
to counteract these tendencies it will be necessary to arrange 
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situations which will closely resemble the life-situations which 
call forth debate. Instead of spinning fine theories of what 
ought to be done in this line, the writer will sketch an outline 
of the plan being followed successfully by one of the debating 
societies of the Kansas State Normal College. As the society 
contains not a few secondary-school students in its membership 
there is reason to believe that the plan could be put into success- 
ful operation in our secondary schools. 

A brief introductory account of how the plan came to be 
adopted will be of interest to the reader. The young men of 
the club were fast becoming very much dissatisfied with what 
they felt to be a high-school method of procedure. A committee 
on debate assigned both questions and sides. Seldom were the 
men vitally interested in the question to be debated. Frequently 
they were called upon to advocate the side opposed to their con- 
victions. Little interest was taken in the debates. Judges often 
confessed that they cast their vote for a side not because that 
side had convinced them but because it had presented the greater 
number of “points.” The debaters often admitted in the dis- 
cussions which followed the formal debate that they had not 
expressed their convictions but had really argued against them. 
Indeed, the men came to feel that the only real and natural part 
of the procedure came after the debate, when the question was 
thrown open for discussion. In short, they came to feel that 
their artificial form of procedure must either be reformed or 
revolutionized if their debates were to be worth while. Several 
of the members appealed to the writer, who was at that time the 
club’s critic. As a result of the co-operation of club and critic 
the following plans were formulated and put into successful 
operation. 

The aim of the club was broadened to include investigation 
and discussion as well as debate. The motto was changed to, 
“Make good!” The constitution was amended so that only 
questions of vital interest to Kansas and Kansans could be in- 
vestigated, discussed, and debated. Such were the preliminary 
changes. The new procedure of the club may be sketched as 
follows : 
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At the beginning of each term each member presents a 
question which he believes is or ought to be of vital interest to 
the inhabitants of his state. He is prepared to give what he 
considers adequate reasons for his belief that the question he 
proposes is or ought to be of vital interest to Kansas. From 
the questions proposed the club selects a number for investiga- 
tion. Of these one is chosen for discussion at the next meeting, 
before which each member is supposed to gather as much data 
as he can. It will be noted that the question has not yet been 
formulated as a resolution but is still regarded as a problem to 
be solved: for instance, “How ought our county superintendents 
to be chosen?” In preparation for this second meeting each 
member studies the problem. The meeting is devoted to the 
discussion of the various solutions proposed, together with the 
data supporting those solutions. If the discussion does not 
result in an agreement as to the best solution of the problem, 
there results the clash that calls for debate. When this is the 
case one of the solutions proposed is incorporated in a resolu- 
tion, as for example: “Resolved, That it is the sense of this club 
that our county superintendents ought to be appointed by an 
elected county board of education.” 

From among those eager to have the resolution adopted are 
selected the two affirmative debaters and two alternates, while 
from among those opposed to the adoption of the resolution are 
chosen the two negatives and two alternates. As a result of this 
method of selecting debaters, all the men selected are vitally 
interested, and each man is an ardent advocate of the side he is 
taking, not because it strikes his fancy, but because it is an ex- 
pression of his solution of a problem to which he has already 
given an impartial study. 

After the debaters have been selected a date for the formal 
debate is fixed. At this meeting the resolution is formally pre- 
sented by the first speaker on the affirmative side and is seconded 
by the second speaker on that side. The debate then proceeds 
according to any rules which may be agreed upon with respect 
to length of speeches and number of rebuttals, but without any 
reference to the “honorable judges”; for there are none, since 
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at the close of the last rebuttal speech the previous question is 
moved and a written ballot is taken. In order to pass such reso- 
lutions it is necessary to secure a two-thirds majority vote. If 
the negative side receives a two-thirds majority vote the resolu- 
tion is “killed,” while if neither side receives such a vote the 
resolution is placed on the list of possible questions for debate. 
In voting, each member expresses his conviction as it stands after 
he has listened to both sides. 

The debater in preparing his debate knows that the debate 
will not be merely a marshaling of logical arguments. Arguments 
must not only be logical, but they must be arranged and pre- 
sented psychologically in such a way as to carry conviction. It 
is not a hypothetically impartial trio of judges, a logical ma- 
chine capable of turning out an artificial decision, which the 
debater must face. He must carry conviction in the minds of a 
group of live men, each of whom is by his previous study of 
the question more or less prejudiced. In order to carry such 
conviction to the minds of others the debater must himself be 
convinced. If during his preparation any one of the debaters 
discovers evidence which destroys his conviction it is proper for 
him to withdraw and to allow his place to be taken by one of 
the alternates working on his side. 

It will readily be seen that this method of procedure intro- 
duces life-situations which naturally evoke debate and which 
permit the aims of debate to be realized. All members have 
training in investigating and solving problems. These problems 
are proposed by the members themselves. Only questions upon 
which there is a genuine disagreement are debated. The in- 
tegrity of each debater is preserved, since all taking an active 
part in the debate on the resolution have arrived at their con- 
victions through an independent study of the problems involved. 
The real motive for debate is preserved, since all the efforts of 
the debaters are concentrated upon convincing their fellow- 
members. It is a motive which inspires the men to put their 
very best efforts into their work, and their work is the kind 
which develops character as well as knowledge. 
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AIMS OF THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL’ 


JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN 
Lake Forest College 


We all agree that the ideal of the course of study in a foreign 
language is a “practical command” of the language: which 
means, of course, a good pronunciation, the ability to under- 
stand the spoken language, and conversational facility in its use, 
the ability to read intelligently and to write correctly. To these 
accomplishments we should add familiarity with the literature 
and the life of the people whose language is being studied. 

It is quite evident that for the American secondary school, 
with its maximum course of four years, this ideal is quite unat- 
tainable. The practical question is how much of the ideal we 
shall be willing to surrender. 

We Americans are exceptionally conservative in our educa- 
tional practice and policy. We have in recent years seen the 
exploitation of many “methods” and “reforms” which were 
guaranteed to reconstruct our modern-language teaching, but 
the actual effect of all this agitation upon the practice of our 
schools has been comparatively slight. Meanwhile, the language 
teachers of Germany and France have actually been bringing 
about a revolution in their methods and their results during the 
last few years. Vietor’s little pamphlet, Der Sprachunterricht 
muss umkehren, had an electric effect in calling the attention of 
German teachers to the inefficiency of the old routine, and the 
need of an immediate change of aim and emphasis in the teaching 
of modern languages. Vietor and the other reformers insisted 
that the spoken language must be made the basis of modern- 

* Outline of a paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor, March 
30, torr. A few copies of this and the papers by Professor Kuersteiner (pp. 555-68) and 
Professor Armstrong (to be printed in the November School Review) will be available for dis- 
tribution. Those desiring a copy may address (inclosing a two-cent stamp) Mr. Louis P. 
Jocelyn, secretary of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 541 South Division Street, Ann 
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language teaching, and particularly that a correct pronunciation 
of a foreign language must be gained by the persistent use of a 
scientific phonetic method. There is no question that the efforts 
of the reformers have brought about remarkable results in the 
teaching of English and French, especially in the reformed 
schools of Germany. These results have been possible because 
the courses in the German secondary schools are usually six- 
year courses at least, and because the teachers in the German 
secondary schools are thoroughly trained specialists. The em- 
phasis upon the spoken language in both Germany and France 
is fully justified by the great value that the command of the 
spoken language has in these countries. 

It is quite evident that the situation in the secondary schools 
of the United States is very different from conditions in the 
European countries. In the vast majority of cases, our sec- 
ondary-school courses in German and French are two-year 
courses; the maximum, naturally, is the four-year course; and 
even a one-year course is not infrequent. Furthermore, the 
secondary-school teacher in the United States is in general very 
inferior in equipment and experience to the teacher in France 
aud Germany. Again, the ability to speak a foreign language 
has comparatively little actual value for the great majority of 
secondary-school pupils in this country. 

Conditions being what they are, I am convinced that in this 
country the widest and the largest utility will be found in the 
ability to read the foreign language. 

How, then, does the study of modern languages differ from 
that of the so-called “dead’’ languages? For our purposes it 
does not differ so widely as is usually supposed. The differences 
are mainly these: that a reading knowledge can be gained far 
more rapidly in a modern language than in an ancient language, 
and that in the case of the modern language it is, of course, pos- 
sible to vivify the teaching of the language of literature by the 
use of the colloquial tongue. 

Next in order of importance to the ability to read a foreign 
language I should place a really good pronunciation, so that the 
student may be able to body forth concretely the language he is 
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reading. Next to this I should place the ability to understand 
the spoken language, and last of all (under circumstances ob- 
taining in the United States) the ability to write and to speak 
the foreign language. 

There can be no question, I think, that to the great majority 
of high-school pupils the language of German or of French litera- 
ture is far more important than the “living” language of spoken 
intercourse. In the ardor of their attack upon the old régime 
the phonetic reformers have usually overshot the mark; in their 
insistence upon the primary importance of the colloquial tongue 
they are apt to forget that the language of literature is just as 
truly and completely a language as that of colloquial intercourse. 
The written or printed symbol is no less a symbol than the sound 
it is intended to express, and it would be both unscientific and 
practically absurd to deny the immense and preponderant value 
of the printed symbol in the development of our civilization. 
And, furthermore, our age is, above all others, a reading age. 
You remember the eloquent passage, “Ceci tuera cela,” in Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, in which the author celebrates 
the gradual and irresistible triumph of the printed page over the 
mediaeval art of Gothic architecture. The printed page has 
overwhelmed not only the symbolic language of the Gothic ca- 
thedral, but also in these latter days the more closely related arts 
of oratory and conversation. Far from being a mere “fossil,” 
as Henry Sweet pretends, the language of books has become the 
principal and almost exclusive storehouse of the riches of our 
modern culture. We are therefore not merely making a con- 
cession to the crudeness of our educational machinery in empha- 
sizing the primary importance of the ability to read a language; 
we are rather emphasizing that which has after all the greatest 
educative value in the subject we are discussing. 

Referring now to the limitations imposed by practical condi- 
tions, we must make a difference in the aims of the teaching of 
modern languages in our secondary schools according to the 
preparation of the teacher, according to the constituency of the 
school, and according to the length of the course. 

The great bane of language teaching in this country is still 
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the ill-trained teacher. So long as the present decentralized and 
irresponsible lack of system in the management of our schools 
continues we shall make but slow progress in improving this con- 
dition. In any case, however, we may demand that the instructor 
should be conscious of his own limitations and should not at- 
tempt to teach what he cannot himself do. This warning seems 
so self-evident that it should not be necessary to insist upon it. 
My experience as a high-school visitor, however, has taught me 
that there are at present a great many high-school teachers of 
French and German in this country who do not meet this ele- 
mentary requirement of self-knowledge, and in very many 
instances I have heard teachers undoing, by the solecisms of their 
spoken utterance, the grammatical training they were at the same 
moment attempting to impart. Unquestionably our American 
teachers in general are weakest in phonetic training and in the 
power to handle the spoken language. For teachers who are 
weak at these points the only allowable method is a strict “‘read- 
ing method.” Fortunately, even such teachers may feel that if 
they succeed in giving their pupils the power to read ordinary 
German or French intelligently they will be giving them that 
which is after all of greatest value in the teaching of a foreign 
language. 

The constituency of a school may call for special emphasis 
upon conversational ability. In such a case it is legitimate for 
the school, so far as in it lies, to supply the public demand, but 
it will be well for the teacher to remember that the pedagogical 
value of conversational facility in itself is comparatively low. 
We all know that “linguistry,” even of the most expert kind, 
is not necessarily a mark or a guarantee of culture. 

The length of the course offers us our next practical con- 
sideration. 

Two years should be the irreducible minimum of a high- 
school course in a foreign language. The one-year course in 
the high school is an absurdity. Even in the case of the two- 
year course, the limitation of the time necessarily reduces the 
phonetic and grammatical basis of the course to a minimum 
and lays the stress heavily upon the reading of texts. This result 
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is indicated the more clearly by the fact that usually the shorter 
course is in the hands of comparatively ill-prepared teachers. 

In the four-year course a well-trained teacher may properly 
give the class scientific phonetic training as the basis of its work 
in pronunciation, make large use of the spoken language in the 
classroom, develop the grammatical relations of the language 
in a more leisurely way, with much use of induction and of repe- 
tition, and develop freie Reproduktion, first spoken and then 
written, in the class. Yet the main object even here must remain 
to give the student a mastery of the German and French of litera- 
ture, and an acquaintance with some specimens of good lit- 
erature. Inno high-school course is there any proper place for the 
traditional “composition” that means dictionary translations and 
the solving of puzzles. 

Some acquaintance with the life of the foreign people whose 
language the student is learning should be gained through the 
choice of appropriate reading-matter, which is now being sup- 
plied in good quantity, by the use of pictures, of the stereopticon, 
and, wherever possible, of the moving-picture, which marks a 
great advance in the art of placing concretely, before young 
people especially, the living realities of many countries. 

Finally, the modern-language teacher should keep in mind 
all the possibilities of correlation of his work with that of the 
other language departments in the high school. The lack of uni- 
formity in terminology and in method between the allied depart- 
ments of our schools is one of the great practical absurdities of 
our educational system, and very much remains to be done in 
our high-school teaching to emphasize the essential unity and 
congruity of all our human interests. 

I cannot refrain in a final word from recommending to high- 
school teachers the reading of two books: The Practical Study 
of Languages, by Henry Sweet, and The Teaching of German 
in Secondary Schools, by E. W. Bagster-Collins. Sweet is an ex- 
cellent representative of phonetic reform, and Bagster-Collins is 
eminently sane and American in his practical suggestions. 


THE NEEDS OF MODERN-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION® 


A. F. KUERSTEINER 
Indiana University 


In speaking of the needs of modern-language instruction we 
must distinguish between college teaching and high-school teach- 
ing, for the problems in the two cases are quite different. It is 
strange to hear people talk about the natural method and the 
direct method, and other methods intended for the young, and 
wonder why the college teacher does not employ them. The 
fact that when men and women get beyond a certain age their 
memories have grown weaker, their powers of imitation less ef- 
fective, while their desire to reason about things has grown 
stronger, seems to be entirely overlooked. In the teaching of 
any subject the element of age is of great importance, and it 
is unwise to discuss a method unless you first indicate clearly at 
what age you expect to have the method applied. Among all 
the subjects ordinarily taught in our schools this observation 
is particularly applicable to languages, for two reasons: first, 
because memory is called on to a greater degree than in any other 
subject ; and second, because in the case of languages we are try- 
ing to teach an art and not a science, which is true of no other 
subject except manual training and English composition. 

The study of languages, then, calls primarily for memory 
and for imitation; it is reasonable, therefore, that it should be 
pursued at an age when memory is still strong and imitation still 
comes easy. This seems so simple a principle that one wonders 
why it is not followed in our American schools. One wonders 
why the Americans, who pride themselves on their practical 
good sense, follow the tremendously wasteful system of teaching 
the elements of modern languages in both the high schools and 
the colleges. And I say wasteful, not merely because of the dupli- 
cation of work, but chiefly because we make a student waste 
time in acquiring, by dint of hard work and wearisome hours, 
what he could have learned much more easily and in much 

* Read at a meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, March 30, ro11. 
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shorter time in his high-school course. In other words, the 
American college is compelled to do work which does not belong 
within its domain, work which no European university would 
think of making a part of its regular curriculum. 

I know the answer of many high-school men: “We sympa- 
thize with what you say, and if all our graduates, or even the 
majority of our graduates, continued their education in the 
colleges and the universities there could be little doubt about the 
course we ought to pursue. But remember that the immense 
majority of high-school graduates do not enter college, that we 
must train them for practical life, that what they will need is 
not language, but mathematics, science, and manual training.” 
Let us grant, for the moment, the utilitarian theory of public 
education, and let us ask ourselves: How many pupils that do 
not go on with their school education have any use for algebra 
in after-life, how many for Euclidian geometry? Does anyone 
venture to assert that a high-school pupil learns enough of 
physics, or of chemistry, or of botany, to enable him to become 
a mechanical engineer of even a low grade, or a chemist, or a 
florist, or a good farmer? When we come to manual training 
the case is different. It is possible, in a high school, to train a 
boy who has mechanical aptitude to become a good carpenter, 
joiner, smith, or any other kind of skilled mechanic. 

You see the utilitarian theory of education would call for 
little beyond manual training, English composition, and book- 
keeping. English literature the boy or girl does not need. A 
man can make a very comfortable living without any knowledge 
of Shakespeare and Shelley. And so in constructing our high- 
school course we come back to this principle : that the most practi- 
cal things are those which best train the mind and hand, and 
contribute most to the enjoyment of the finer things of life. And 
what are the things which best train the mind? Don’t get 
alarmed ; I am not going to outline a high-school course. Even 
if I wanted to, I should not do so, as I feel under too great a 
disadvantage. I shall confine myself to calling your attention to 
a few statements which have recently come to my knowledge. 
You all remember the Committee of Ten appointed by the Na- 
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tional Education Association in 1892, and how it toiled to con- 
struct model high-school courses. I was told by a man who 
labored with this committee that it was interesting to note that 
when the subject of languages came up each language man was 
eager to have his particular language taught in the high school, 
but when the sciences were discussed the science man, as a rule, 
was perfectly willing to have one of the other sciences taught in 
the high school, but preferred that his own science be begun in 
college. To this I may add that there is at least one department 
of science at Indiana University which would prefer to have its 
students come to it without having taken the high-school course 
in that subject. The reason assigned is that most high-school 
pupils are not sufficiently mature to study the subject, and that 
they come to college with ideas which have to be unlearned. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the principal of Birmingham University, a 
school especially strong in its scientific and commercial branches, 
stated last year that the most crying need of the University was 
a chair of Greek, and a few months later Professor H. A. Miers, 
an eminent scientist and principal of the University of London, 
declared that the best preparation for the study of science was 
the study of languages. Surely, following the lead of such au- 
thorities as these, we are justified in laying down the principle 
that where, in a high school, authorities have the choice of adding 
an elementary language or of adding an elementary science, 
language should have the preference, while in the college the 
opposite rule should hold. 

But what has all this to do with the needs of modern- 
language instruction? You have perhaps already answered the 
question. The most urgent need of modern-language instruc- 
tion is more time. I believe that in the high-school course lan- 
guage instruction should predominate, as it does in the corre- 
sponding schools of Germany and of France. I believe, too, 
that the Committee of Ten was right when it said that “any 
large subject whatever, to yield its training value, must be pur- 
sued through several years and be studied from three to five 
times a week.” Every language that is studied in the high 
schools should be studied at least two years, but preferably three 
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or four years. Even four years is a short enough time. To me 
there is nothing more discouraging than to scan the. schedules 
of French lycées and German Gymnasia and see six or seven 
years given to a language, while we, the practical Americans, 
indulge in that most impractical delusion of trying to learn a 
language in two or three years. To be sure, the high-school 
course is only four years long; but some voices have been raised 
advocating the shortening of the grammar-school course by two 
years and extending the high-school course to six years. Is 
this only an iridescent dream? Here, I believe, is a chance for 
some progressive school superintendent in a progressive city to 
make himself and the city famous; but I am afraid to put off 
discussing the needs of modern-language instruction until that 
city reveals itself, lest the modern languages with which I am 
acquainted may by that time have become ancient. 

Modern Languages is the subject of my story, but I beg you 
to believe that I have no quarrel with Latin. I am a believer in 
Latin; I hope that my children will willingly accept its yoke 
when their time comes to take it up. I hope, too, that the teach- 
ing of Latin will by that time have improved so greatly that they 
will be able after a study of four years to read it with some 
degree of fluency. Surely this is not an excessive demand. But 
I also hope that before that time the modern languages will have 
been placed on an absolute equality with Latin. And by equality 
I mean two things: first, that elementary French and German 
shall be banished from our college course just as elementary 
Latin is; and second, that pupils shall be given the same oppor- 
tunity to study French and German as they now have to 
study Latin. Where a pupil now has the option of studying 
four years of Latin, three of German, and two of French, as 
is the case in a few of our high schools, he ought to be allowed 
to study four years of French, three of German, and two of 
Latin; or four years of German, three of Latin, and two of 
French; and so on through the various possible combinations. 
You see I do not believe it desirable to begin two languages at 
the same time. This is, I believe, the principle followed in most 
high schools and colleges. Now it is sometimes argued that 
inasmuch as Latin is chronologically the first it ought to be 
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studied first; that of the three languages under discussion it is 
the most highly inflected, and that for this reason, too, it ought 
to come first, since such a course will render the study of other 
inflected languages easier. Then, too, Latin is the basis of 
French, and so the pupil who has studied Latin will be greatly 
aided in his study of the modern language. But there are just 
as many and just as good arguments for the opposite course. 
To go from the simple to the complex is good pedagogical doc- 
trine ; hence it is better to study the less highly inflected languages 
first and then take up Latin. The chronological argument has 
by itself little weight, although the fact that Latin is at the root 
of French and of a great deal of our own language is worthy 
of consideration. And yet, when we remember that the majority 
of French words no longer have the meaning which they had 
in the original Latin and that many words of the classical Latin 
have left no progeny behind them, the advantages of such a 
course dwindle to small proportions. 

Let us, then, have the modern languages studied side by side 
with Latin in generous competition with each other, for only in 
this way can each of them come to its own. The cost of such an 
arrangement need not be greater than the present one. The high 
school that now has three teachers devoting all their time to Latin 
and German can just as well have one teacher of Latin, one of 
German, and one of French. Once there is true equality estab- 
lished among the languages, the adjustment in the number of 
pupils is likely to follow. This adjustment may take some time 
and be accompanied by some annoyance, but the results will 
amply justify the trouble. 

I beg your pardon for dwelling so long on this one point, 
but the point is worthy of consideration, for it involves not 
merely the success of modern-language instruction but an im- 
portant educational principle as well. Much could be said on 
the desirability of instruction in modern languages, but with this 
{ am not at present concerned, and I refrain from pursuing this 
line of thought lest I be led too far away from my subject. I 
proceed, therefore, to speak of some of the other needs of 
modern-language teaching. 

In discussing these other needs we shall not assume that the 
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ideal just mentioned has been realized, but we shall recognize 
existing conditions. To begin with, we must recognize the du- 
plication of the work done in the high schools and in the colleges. 
And yet, while the duplication exists, there should be a line of 
cleavage. In the high school the linguistic side should be empha- 
sized, in the college the literary side; in other words, each should 
attempt with its students that which its students can do best. 
The high-school pupils are hardly ready to appreciate the master- 
pieces of a foreign literature; the college students have, with a 
few exceptions, passed beyond the best period of linguistic en- 
deavor, and should hasten to study some of the great literature 
which awaits them. The high-school pupils can enter more 
readily into the spirit of the language, and will, therefore, when 
they are ready to study the literature, read it with a keener zest. 
They should try to understand the present, they should confine 
themselves to the language of today, and what literature they 
read should be recent. In this I am afraid I may not have your 
assent, but the longer I think of this subject the more firmly con- 
vinced I am that in the high schools nothing previous to 1830 
should be read. By these restrictions I should not wish to ex- 
clude modernized versions of tales and legends. But I should 
exclude the classic drama, both of France and of Germany. It 
may be argued that high-school pupils enjoy Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell and Moliére’s Bourgeois gentilhomme. But the student of 
German or of French who should imitate the language of Wil- 
helm Tell or of Le bourgeois gentilhomme would not be follow- 
ing good models. Imagine a person saying, Jch will sein eim 
freier Mensch, in imitation of Wir wollen sein ein einzig Volk 
von Briidern. Or, suppose you imitate Monsieur Jourdain’s cor- 
rect seventeenth-century French and say, Apportez-moi mon 
chapeau et me donnez mes gants. In either case you are guilty 
of a solecism. The high-school pupil’s time should be spent in 
reading and learning correct modern French and German. He 
should not be allowed to read language which he may not imi- 
tate. The same objections hold against poetry. Only a few 
simple selections, in which the word order is not violated, should 
be studied. A few songs may profitably be learned, but rather 
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as an expression of the national spirit than as models for imi- 
tation. 

For the college student, on the other hand, the problem is 
quite different. If he has studied French or German thoroughly 
in the preparatory school he is ready to study the literary master- 
pieces, and whether their language be archaic or not no longer 
matters. If he begins the foreign language in college, the lin- 
guistic side need not be emphasized, save for the exceptional 
student, and the content of the literature should be his main ob- 
ject. I beg you to notice that I mentioned the exceptional college 
student. He should be given a chance. Experience has taught 
me that every year, out of one hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred beginners, there are a few students (four or five, some- 
times only two or three) who have real linguistic ability and good 
minds. It is from such as these that high-school teachers of 
language should be trained. If put in a class by themselves, they 
can, without giving more time to the linguistic side than the 
other students give, be trained to write the language acceptably, 
to speak it fairly well, and to understand easily the spoken word. 
Such a course entails from two to four extra hours a week on 
the department undertaking it, but such an expenditure of energy 
and money will surely be found to be worth while. 

Since it is to the high schools that the modern languages 
must look for the future, let us consider what ought to be ex- 
pected of the teacher of German or French in a high school. 
I suppose we should all agree in chorus that he ought to be well 
prepared. But what constitutes good preparation? That is 
the question. It will depend on what the teacher should be ex- 
pected to do. 

First of all, the teacher should have a good pronunciation and 
should have had some instruction in phonetics. He should know 
enough about phonetics to understand its application to teaching, 
and not just enough to want to teach his pupils all the little he 
knows. The high-school boy or girl does not need instruction in 
theoretic phonetics. He does need, however, to be taught how 
to produce the various sounds, and to be told at the proper mo- 
ment to open his mouth more, to lower his tongue, to draw back 
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his lips, and so forth. He needs careful instruction in pronuncia- 
tion at the very beginning, for if he does not learn to pronounce 
correctly at the outset he never will. It is the one thing that 
cannot be put off, for every word that he is allowed to pronounce 
badly is a step backward. True, this instruction in pronuncia- 
tion is more important for French than it is for German, because 
French sounds have almost no equivalents in English, and be- 
cause French orthography is farther removed from the phonetic 
ideal than German orthography. But let us not imagine that 
the teacher of German can neglect his phonetics. A high-school 
instructor, speaking enthusiastically about Wilhelm Teil, once 
said to me: “How beautiful is the line, Es lachelt der See, er ladet 
zum Bdde.” This is enough to make a German’s hair stand on 
end; and yet with two slight alterations the pronunciation would 
have been tolerable. Doubtless there are teachers of French who 
sin just as badly. But the point is that teachers of German must 
not believe too implicitly in the phonetic character of German 
spelling. 

The instructor should be able to speak the language he 
teaches. It is interesting in this connection to note that in the 
foreign-language classes of the Reformschulen of Germany the 
language taught is also the medium of instruction. At least, 
that is the principle by which the reformers are guided; “but,” 
says Dr. Max Walter, one of the leaders in the movement, “we 
don’t want to make a hobby of the principle. If the explana- 
tion by means of the foreign language becomes too involved the 
German word is used, and the pupils are even permitted in this 
case to jot down the German word in their notebooks.” Farther 
on in the same lecture he says: “The speaking of the foreign 
language is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, and this 
end is a more rapid penetration into the foreign language and a 
better understanding of it.’ The French, with their tendency 
to carry everything to a logical conclusion, have gone still farther. 
In the government schools the use of French in the German and 
English classes is strictly forbidden, and that, too, from the very 
beginning. I hasten to add that this ministerial decree is not 
entirely satisfactory to the teachers, since they find it extremely 
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difficult to avoid the native tongue in the elementary stages. The 
fact remains, however, that foreign-language instruction is 
carried on without the use of the native tongue, and that in the 
advanced classes this instruction is very good and very satis- 
factory. In Sweden, too, the direct method, as it is called, has 
many enthusiastic and successful followers. It has been intro- 
duced likewise in Switzerland, where I was fortunate enough to 
visit the classes of one of its most successful exponents, Herr 
Alge, of St. Gallen. 

Perhaps you think what the Europeans can do we can do 
also. But can we? There are a few factors which must not 
be forgotten. To begin with, the European children start their 
first foreign language at the age of nine or ten; that is, four or 
five years before our pupils enter the high school. Then they 
devote six periods a week to the work, and they keep at the same 
language for at least six years. Finally, let it be remembered 
that the American child is not required to work so hard as the 
European child. It is obvious that with such differences of con- 
ditions we cannot accomplish as much as the Europeans. 

What can we accomplish without changing our school sys- 
tem? If the teacher can speak the foreign language, he can be- 
gin in the first year, after the pupils have acquired a small 
vocabulary, to give simple explanations in German or in French. 
The number and extent of such explanations can be gradually 
increased, until by the end of the second year three-fourths of 
the recitation is conducted in the foreign language. In the third 
year the last vestiges of English should disappear from the 
teacher’s use, and in the fourth year the pupil will hear nothing 
but French or German in the classroom and will be called on to 
answer in the foreign tongue questions on the texts read. 

Such a plan involves, however, other changes. The number 
of pages of text to be covered by the class will probably have to 
be reduced. This will not mean a reduction in the vocabulary 
acquired by the pupil, but an increase. For while the pupil will 
see fewer words he will remember more of those that he sees 
and hears used. The grammar work of the first year will be 
much the same as at present, but after the first year the grammar 
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should be based on the texts read. This is, of course, nothing 
new to many teachers in the East and to some in the West. 

But most important of all is the preparation of the work by 
the teacher. The plan of every recitation must be carefully 
worked out, and the teacher must see to it that in the apparent 
lack of system the pupil receives systematic training. He must 
go back over his notes constantly and see what things he has 
emphasized in the past and what things remain to be emphasized. 
It is not sufficient to confine oneself to imitation of the text with- 
out emphasizing the grammatical side. Such imitation easily 
becomes mechanical. The pupils must be constantly called on to 
express “this” in the singular, in the first person, in the future, 
in clauses after verbs of saying; they must be called on to com- 
plete sentences by inserting the correct form of a noun, ad- 
jective, verb, pronoun, and so on, according to the language 
taught. The vocabulary, too, will need constant watching. Have 
we come across this word before? Did it have the same mean- 
ing? Notice this idiom. Have we had another idiom involving 
the same noun, adjective, or verb? Here is a verb. Can you 
mention any compounds formed from this verb? Again, much 
will depend on the language taught. These questions, too, are 
to be asked in the foreign language. 

Another exercise of great value is telling stories and then 
having the class tell them again, either orally or in writing. Now 
and then some of the Gouin series may be introduced, but to 
teach the whole language by this method I believe to be impos- 
sible, on account of its killing monotony. 

Now all this means an enormous amount of work for the 
teacher, at least during the year that a course is given for the 
first time. But even after the first year the amount of preparation 
required is very great. For this reason the German advocates of 
the direct method found themselves compelled to petition for a 
smaller number of hours of teaching for instructors in foreign 
languages. I may add that I have some inkling of the work in- 
volved, for I have tried off and on all of the things above out- 
lined, except the building up of a vocabulary. 

What results may we expect from this combination of the old 
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method and the direct method? We may expect the pupils to 
read ordinary French or German prose directly without trans- 
lating it; to understand the spoken language easily; to write 
simple, but correct, German or French; and the brighter pupils 
will surely be able to speak the foreign language well enough to 
be readily understood. 

It is obvious that translation will not be an important part 
of the course here outlined. Translation from the foreign lan- 
guage into English should not be entirely abandoned. An occa- 
sional and unexpected call to translate will prove a healthy 
stimulus to the pupil who is disposed to shirk an assignment, but 
translation from English into the foreign language should be 
gradually abandoned after the first year, and completely dropped 
after the second. One of the things that I have had to learn, and 
I confess it took me a long time to learn it, is that in order to 
speak a foreign language we do not need so much to learn how 
to translate such and such a word or phrase as to learn what a 
Frenchman or a German would say under given circumstances. 
The German, bitte, and the French, je vous en prie, are not trans- 
lations of “you’re welcome”; they are the expressions that a 
German and a Frenchman use when you thank them. “Sleep 
well,” a young German said to me repeatedly on parting from me 
for the night. Now “sleep well” is a correct translation of 
schlafen Sie wohl, but it has, nevertheless, a foreign sound. 
Every teacher of language knows that one of the ideas that it 
is hardest to get out of a pupil’s head is that every word must 
have a corresponding word to translate it, especially in translat- 
ing from English into the foreign language. Imitation of the 
foreign text is, therefore, greatly to be preferred. 

I beg you to notice that I have no desire to pose as the in- 
ventor of a new method. I wish merely to indicate that the 
time is coming when we must make different demands on our 
language teachers; when the ideal teacher will be one who not 
merely has a clear understanding of the foreign language but can 
also speak it readily ; and when the goal on which we fix our eyes 
will be the ability on the part of the pupil to read without trans- 
lation, to understand the spoken language easily, and to write 
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simply and correctly. But let me, lest I be misunderstood, state 
as emphatically as possible that I do not believe in making the 
ability to speak the language the chief aim. The chief aim should 
be to give the pupil such a grasp of the language that he can read 
with zest and understand readily; and only because I believe 
that this can be best accomplished through the spoken language 
do I favor the use of the spoken foreign language in the class- 
room. Let it be remembered that it is possible for one to learn 
to speak the language of every day without having the ability to 
read literature. I have come across several cases where young 
men and women who had been in the Philippines had “picked 
up” a knowledge of ordinary spoken Spanish and were more 
helpless before a Spanish literary text than a person who had 
studied the language for only a year at home. Last fall a young 
man who had lived in Paris for two years came to Indiana Univer- 
sity. He spoke French fluently, though not correctly; but when 
set to read Le gendre de Monsieur Poirier he floundered about 
helplessly. You see there must be discipline of the mind as well 
as of the memory and of the imitative faculty, and where, as in 
the case of the purely conversational method, this discipline is 
lacking the instruction is worthless. And I use the word “worth- 
less” deliberately. If, on the other hand, the brighter pupils 
learn also to make themselves understood in the foreign language, 
then so much the better. 

But where are the teachers to come from who are to do this 
work? Some of them already exist. The plan I have proposed 
is by no means a new one. In large part it is already followed by 
a number of teachers, though I know of none who carries out 
the plan as a whole. Still, I should not be surprised to learn that 
such teachers exist. But it is certain that the majority of foreign- 
language teachers would scarcely be ready. This the Europeans 
found out, too, when they began to shift to the direct method. In 
some instances teachers were sent to the foreign country at the 
government’s expense. While in Paris the last time I met a 
young German and a young Swede who had come in that way. 
Perhaps some of our states will follow the European example. In 
a few of our universities traveling fellowships for language men 
already exist. I hope the day will soon come when the state uni- 
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versities of the West will also be able to offer such prizes. Then 
there are the exchange teachers whom the Prussian government 
receives from us and sends to us through the agency of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Let us hope that the day is not far off when 
a similar exchange will take place between our country and 
France. 

Once the ideal of the foreign-language teacher who can speak 
the language he teaches is before us, it will be the duty of the uni- 
versities to furnish the requisite training, not only on the lin- 
guistic side, but on the pedagogic side as well. And I believe 
it is desirable that this pedagogic training be done by the language 
departments themselves. Let the stress on method not be too 
heavy. Let the goal be set before the student, let him be shown 
the various ways that have been proposed to reach that goal—in 
other words, let him study methods; but at the same time let him 
exercise his own ingenuity and individuality in the attempt to 
reach that goal in his practice teaching. It is a mistake for the 
professor to map out for his students a model course. Method 
is important, but it is not all-important. This statement cannot 
be made too often. Teachers sometimes ask the question: What 
can we do to make the work interesting? The question is a 
legitimate one, but in some instances it almost amounts to asking: 
By what method can I teach with interest what I don’t know? 
The all-important thing is that the teacher have a well-trained 
and well-stored mind and—above all—that he keep on storing it. 

And this leads me to my last point. The teacher should be 
a constant reader of the literature whose language he is teaching. 
This seems so self-evident a proposition that you may wonder 
why I should make it. But I beg you to ask yourselves how many 
teachers of Latin read widely outside of their college course and 
outside of the things that they teach. During the four years that 
I taught Latin in a high school there were two of my Latin col- 
leagues in the same school and one in another high school of the 
same city who read Latin constantly. Among all the other ten 
or eleven teachers who were giving instruction in Latin in the 
high schools of that city I could not discover one who gave evi- 
dence of ever looking into a Latin book which was not on his 
teaching schedule. I do not know whether that particular city 
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is worse than others in this respect, or whether things have 
changed materially since 1894, but I do know that I have since 
then met other teachers of Latin whom I suspected of the same 
delinquency. And I will whisper into your ear that I have met 
even teachers of modern languages who did not seem to be very 
diligent readers of German or French literature. But whatever 
the facts may be, it is evident that wide reading is desirable. No 
dictionary, however excellent, can take its place. The teacher 
who can give an interesting talk of a minute or two on some word 
or expression, who can tell at length a story which is merely indi- 
cated in the notes or which the notes do not mention but which 
bears on a passage that the class is reading, or who, if he can 
do nothing else, can point out that a certain story or a certain 
passage is famous, has a great advantage over the teacher who 
cannot do these things, has a power of stimulus and inspiration 
which he could not otherwise have. But that is not all. In- 
creased familiarity with the language means increased facility in 
reading, which in turn means an increase of intellectual strength; 
and this intellectual strength that comes from contact with the 
masterpieces of a literature means capacity for better work, 


means the stimulus which comes from new ideas, the germina- 
tion of other ideas within oneself—means a broader and more 


cheerful spirit. And a teacher whose enthusiasm for the litera- 
ture of his language has kindled in his pupils a desire to read that 
literature, who has occasionally given them a peep of the prom- 
ised land, has done inestimable good. If, moreover, by the invest- 
ment of a hundred dollars, some hundred volumes of German 
and French literature within the mental grasp of the pupils can 
be included in the school library, and the pupils be started on 
the road to reading foreign literature, the teacher will have 
reared unto himself a monument more enduring than bronze. 

As I come to the end of my discourse I begin to wonder 
whether I have not been carrying coals to Newcastle, or perhaps, 
in an assembly like this, I should say owls to Athens. But even 
if this be the case I shall not grieve. I know from my own 
experience that a restatement of a question is often useful, and 
so I hope I may be forgiven if I have said many trite things. 


DISCUSSION 


THE TWO-YEAR LATIN COURSE 


Out of the large number of students who begin Latin in the public high 
schools, especially in the Central and Western states, only a small propor- 
tion continue the subject beyond the second year. Credit is given toward 
graduation for this amount of work in these schools, and two units of Latin 
may be offered for college-entrance credit in nearly all of the colleges and 
universities of the states referred to, without any requirement that the sub- 
ject be pursued further. As a result of these conditions there has developed 
a short Latin course which differs in character from that originally planned. 
The extent to which this short course exists may be seen from a comparison 
between the number who take this amount of Latin and the number who 
complete the four-year course in some of the high schools of Chicago. One 
school reports 214 students in Caesar and 16 in Vergil; another, 75 in 
Caesar, 18 in Vergil; a third, 65 in Caesar, 10 in Vergil. One school with 
62 in Caesar has no Vergil class. Another which has seven classes in 
Caesar has only one Vergil class. The highest number of Vergil students 
found in any school is 60, and this school has 250 in Caesar. It is readily 
seen that the falling off in Latin students is greatly in excess of the decrease 
in the numbers of the third- and fourth-year classes as a whole. Other 
western cities show a similar condition, though the decrease is not always 
so great. 

The question arises whether there has been a serious effort to meet the 
needs of this large class of students, by giving a reasonable measure of 
unity to the two-year course. The assumption that this can be done by merely 
slicing off the first two years of the established course and presenting it in 
the same form as if it were to be followed by two or three or four years’ 
additional study in the same subject does not seem convincing. Much of 
the work in the second year is commonly presented with the definite pur- 
pose of preparing for the work of the third year. If there is to be no 
third year this presentation might well be modified by eliminating certain 
features and giving a larger place to others. The value of sight-reading, of 
extended drill on indirect discourse, and even of composition other than of 
a simple nature, may be called in question fcz students who will give but 
two years to Latin. All these things may be said to afford a general train- 
ing for dealing with other material of a kindred nature, but in relation to 
the whole of what the school is likely to give this particular class of stu- 
dents their value is open to challenge. 

In the tributes to the value of classical study which have been given 
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in recent years by men engaged in professional life other than teaching, or 
in the teaching of subjects not intimately related to the classics, much stress 
has been laid on the contribution to a knowledge of English made by the 
study of ancient languages. Along with this is frequently mentioned the 
aid afforded in learning modern languages of the Romance group. Other 
benefits enumerated, such as a knowledge of the literature and the life of 
the Romans, have little place in the results to be expected from a two-year 
course, and the general development of the powers of observation is perhaps 
best left out of the account. 

If the chief value of Latin for this large number of students is to be 
found in the relation of Latin to English and other modern languages rather 
than in a reading knowledge of the Latin itself, it is worth while to keep 
this end in view in planning the work. At present, it is fair to say, almost 
no definite teaching is done along these lines. Most of the textbooks in- 
tended for beginners in Latin give a certain amount of attention to Eng- 
lish derivatives from Latin words in connection with vocabularies, but 
mainly for the purpose of aiding the student in learning the Latin words. 
Even this small amount of material is seldom made use of to any large 
extent by the teacher. Furthermore, while insistence is often laid upon the 
fact that the student may be brought to recognize sentence relations through 
the medium of a highly inflected language, comparatively little time is given 
to the study of sentence-structure other than in the classification of special 
case and mode uses, very frequently those which are peculiar to the Latin and 
which have little value as illustrative of the usage of other languages. It 
would seem as if in the case of this particular group of students the stress 
is placed on the things which are least likely to be remembered or used, 
while the things on which the value of the study is most commonly asserted 
to rest are taught incidentally or not at all. If this work is to be valuable 
to the student because of added clearness of comprehension of syntactical 
principles in English and because of the knowledge of English etymology 
which may be gained from the study of Latin, then the prominent place 
should be given to such things rather than to the many topics which have 
no important relation to anything outside of the Latin itself. 

The special need for change in the method of teaching is in the second 
year. The material commonly presented in the first year can be made the 
basis either of a course which is to be continued into college or of a two- 
year course. Whether Caesar should be read throughout the second year 
by those who are to study Latin for four years or more is a question to be 
discussed from a different point of view. But I do not believe a serious 
argument can be made in favor of giving the second year to Caesar for 
students who do not continue the subject further. The time spent in get- 
ting the meaning from different passages would yield far better results 
if given to simpler Latin studied with a view to making it in some sense 
an introduction to the general laws of language, and in particular to illus- 
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trating and explaining English usage. It is not infrequently the case that 
a boy or girl who has spent four years on the study of Latin carries away 
very little actual knowledge of the force of terminations and other elements 
of word-structure, for the reason that the time of the recitation has been 
taken up with the interpretation of difficult passages in the text, and the drill 
on unusual forms, and other matters which will yield little of value except 
in immediate connection with the reading of Latin. And yet the knowledge 
of derivation and word-formation in relation to English would have been 
of constant use and would have done far more to give the student a com- 
mand of his own language than any amount of translation is likely to give. 
Drill which tended to fix in the memory material of this sort would have 
permanent results, whereas the drill on much of the material ordinarily pre- 
sented is not expected to yield any particular benefit after school years, so 
far as the subject-matter is concerned. 

Wherever the number of students is large enough to justify doing so, 
separate classes for those who are to take but two years of Latin might be 
organized, and work given of a different sort from that which is to be fol- 
lowed by Cicero and Vergil. 

The fact that in the high-school years students are often uncertain as 
to their later work makes it sometimes seem desirable for them to keep in 
line with the largest possible range of college requirements. The first two 
years of Latin as commonly presented serve this purpose. But in the larger 
schools there is always a considerable number whose plans are reasonably 
definite at the end of the first year. In the school above referred to in which 
there are 214 enrolled in Caesar and 16 in Vergil it is unreasonable to assume 
that half of those who took Caesar expected to give four years to Latin. And 
the loss in time to those who wished to change from the two-year course 
to the four-year course would in the aggregate be far less than that involved 
in the present scheme. If the retention of Caesar for those who are to take 
four years of Latin be desired, a definite amount of credit for the Caesar 
course could be assigned to the parallel second-year course, so that students 
who found it necessary to change might do so without losing more than a 
fraction of a year’s credit. The gain in the educational value of the whole 
course for such students would more than compensate for the loss in time. 
It need hardly be said that study directed along the lines indicated would 
be far more likely to appeal to the interest of the average boy or girl than is 
the narrative of the Gallic War. And in so far as it aroused an interest in 
language-material the tendency to read with closer attention and appreciatior 
would be likely to follow. 

With a comparatively small amount of text required for translation in 
connection with such a course, a stricter requirement of good English could 
be made. A teacher is sometimes compelled to pass by faults in translation 
for sheer lack of time. He must get the class through four books of Caesar, 
or nearly that amount, and he feels that he can correct in the next year’s 
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work the faults which he has not time to take note of in the second year. 
But for those who do not read Cicero the careless forms of expression 
which are allowed in Caesar often tend to become established to such an 
extent as to call out the frequent assertion that the student’s English is made 
worse instead of being improved by his study of Latin. If the work were 
directed with the specific purpose of aiding the student in his command of 
English, instead of having the translation of a fixed amount of Latin as its 
goal, there would be no excuse for this sort of careless translation, and its 
frequency would be greatly lessened. 

In view of the large number taking Latin in the first year of the high 
school it is worth while to try to meet their needs more fully than is done 
by the present arrangement, which takes into account only those who com- 
plete the four-year Latin course. I believe such a second-year course as that 
suggested above would add greatly to the value of the first-year work to 
many students and would prove a means of raising the standard of English 
as well as of giving an introduction to a range of knowledge both suggestive 
and interesting. 

H. F. Scorr 
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A History of Education during the Middle Ages and the Transition to 
Modern Times. By Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. xvit+328. $1.10 net. 

Clear and consise, Professor Graves’s work merits praise as an excellent 
piece of textbook writing. The need for such a book has been keenly felt by the 
teacher of educational history. So much has been added to our knowledge of 
this subject, so greatly has the point of view changed in regard to it, that the 
general works of eight or ten years ago are of little value as textbooks, and 
yet nothing adequate has been produced to take their place. In increasing the 
knowledge of educational history and in presenting a new point of view no 
work has proved more valuable than Monroe’s epoch-making Text-book in the 
History of Education, but Monroe’s book is better suited to the advanced student 
than to the undergraduate of the university or the normal school. Mr. Graves’s 
history, then, taken in conjunction with his book on the period preceding the 
Middle Ages, meets a distinct need: it furnishes a good, clear guide for the 
general student of this subject. 

In order to present clearly the evolution of education, a well-constructed 
historical background is essential, nor can the writer assume the existence of 
such a background in the mind of the student. As Mr. Graves says in his preface, 
“a life-line of general history is sadly needed by the average student of edu- 
cation.” In the second part of his book Mr. Graves has successfully related 
the great transitional movements at the opening of the modern era with 
educational theory and educational practice. The causes for the growth of 
the Renaissance spirit, the causes of the Reformation, the general effects of the 
resultant ideals upon educational thought, and the crystallization of these 
ideals in educational practice have been well traced out and related to one 
another. So, too, the growth of modern science and philosophy and the 
effects of this growth upon education have received adequate treatment. Pro- 
fessor Graves has not been so successful, however, in relating political events 
and economic development with educational progress. The rise of modern 
states should have received greater attention, particularly because of the grad- 
ual assumption of educational responsibilities by the state. The aggrandize- 
ment of France and the development of the court of Louis XIV merit a more 
complete treatment because of their effects upon the education of the nobility 
of Europe. The growth of cities and the rise of “modern poverty” are equally 
important in their effects upon the education of the masses. 

The first part of the book, dealing with education in the Middle Ages, is 
not so well done as the latter part. The author’s fundamental idea in his 
treatment of this period is well brought out in the first few pages of the 
book—the education of the barbarian up to a point where he can carry on 
the civilization of the world—but the influences contributing to this evolution- 
ary process are not well related. Too little attention is paid to the all-power- 
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ful part played by the mediaeval church; the great influence of the Crusades 
upon the education of the Western European does not seem to be appreciated. 
In fact the whole book, but particularly the part dealing with the Middle 
Ages, is lacking in historical perspective. Yet it is far better than most of the 
existing textbooks in this respect. 

The book does not contain much new material, but that is scarcely to be ex- 
pected in a textbook. The great strength of the author lies in his power of 
synthesis, and his frequent summaries add to the clearness of the work. The last 
three or four pages contain an admirable summary, in which the author’s thesis 
that the educational process is to be viewed from the standpoint of individualism 
is well brought out. One must admire the presentation whether one accepts 
the writer’s view or not. In spite of minor faults, it must be said that no 
more serviceable textbook in this subject has yet appeared for the use of the 
college undergraduate and the normal-school student. 

JonatHan F. Scott 
Tue or EpucaTION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Das héhere Lehramt in Deutschland und Oesterreich. Ein Beitrag zur ver- 
gleichenden Schulgeschichte und zum Schulreform. Von Hans Morscu. 
Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, mit einem alphabetischen 
Sach- und Namensregister. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. viiit+486. 
M. 12.00. 

One rarely finds in a book such a mass of well-ordered information as is 
found in this discussion of the position of the secondary-school teacher in Ger- 
many and Austria. Nor is the work simply a compilation of statistics and regu- 
lations, for the author interpolates criticism and suggestion so generously and 
so well that the significance of the facts presented is clearly seen. The book 
is a comparative study of the subject in Austria and the twenty-six German 
states, and everything of importance in connection with the work of the teacher 
in the higher or secondary schools receives due consideration. 

The fundamental assumption underlying the whole treatment is that the 
secondary-school teacher has a certain fixed honorable position guaranteed by 
the state, and that he has certain rights and duties which he and others are 
bound to respect. Before he is permitted to assume this position, however, he 
must fulfil the conditions prescribed by the state in the form of academic and 
professional training for his chosen lifework. Having passed his leaving ex- 
amination from the secondary school and spent at least three years in study at 
a university, and having passed a satisfactory physical examination, the candidate 
for the position of teacher in the higher schools is permitted to come up for the 
state examination (Staatseramen). This includes a general test in the several 
subjects, and a more difficult examination in three allied subjects which he expects 
to teach. At least one thesis must be presented also. In Prussia and several 
other states, the successful candidate must then spend one year (Seminarjahr) 
in combined theoretical study and practical teaching in a teachers’ seminar, and 
an additional year (Probejahr) in trial teaching, before he can be certificated as a 
teacher (Oberlehrer). He is usually from twenty-five to thirty years old before 
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he reaches this point. After certification he may have to wait several years 
for an appointment, but once he is appointed he becomes a state official and is 
thenceforth entitled to position and pay, and, after a fixed minimum term of 
service, to a pension in case he is disabled. 

The various factors that enter into the teacher’s professional life are de- 
scribed in considerable detail. Among them are the conditions surrounding the 
academic and professional preparation, the rules governing the internal adminis- 
tration of the higher schools, a list of these schools and the attendance at the same, 
the rules governing the promotion of pupils, the supervising authorities, both 
state and provincial, holidays, the rank of the teacher among other state officials, 
the teacher’s hours of service, and his pay and pension. 

As an illustration of the comparative view presented in the book, attention 
may be called to the training of teachers. Austria and all the states of Germany 
are a unit in requiring of the prospective teacher a state examination following 
at least three years of university study, but the succeeding period of practical 
training is different in different states. In Prussia, Braunschweig, Saxe-Weimar, 
Hesse, and Mecklenburg two years, a Seminarjahr and a Probejahr, are required; 
in other German states, among them Baden, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirttemburg, 
only one year is necessary; and in Austria only one year is actually required, 
but the candidate is encouraged to take at least part of a second year for this 
purpose. In most cases this practical training is given in gymnasial seminars con- 
nected with higher schools; in only three states, Baden, Saxe-Weimar, and Sax- 
ony, are these seminars connected with a university. 

The author devotes seventy-seven pages to a discussion of the leaving ex- 
amination (Reifepriifung), which plays so large a part in the educational, social, 
and professional life of the German people. The purpose of the examination, 
the composition of the examining board, the possible rejection of the applicant, 
the oral examination, the written examination, the judging of papers, and ex- 
emption from the oral examination are among the phases of the subject treated. 
To the American reader it is interesting to note that there is considerable difier- 
ence of opinion as to whether the purpose of the examination is the determina- 
tion of the fitness of the student to undertake university work or merely the 
testing of his proficiency in the studies required in the secondary school. 

In Germany there are usually five vacations in the course of the year— 
Easter, Whitsuntide, the long summer vacation (usually about thirty days), 
Michaelmas, and the Christmas holidays; the total number of days ranging from 
seventy-seven to ninety-six. Besides these vacation periods there are about a 
dozen individual holidays. In Austria the vacation days number from sixty-two 
to eighty-four, with about the same number of isolated holidays as in Germany. 
The German or Austrian schoolmaster has no vacation long enough to enable 
him to travel far afield, even if he were disposed to do so. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that in which the author 
presents in tabular form a comparative statement showing the position of the 
teacher and other state officers with reference to status before they enter service, 
title in service, and social and official rank in service. Nothing else shows so 
clearly the social, political, and professional setting of the secondary-school 
teacher. Of scarcely less interest is the table in which is shown his salary, 
hours of service, and pension schedule. The details of the table cannot be 
given, but it may be said in general that his salary is equal to that of his 
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brother state officials, the judges; it starts at a stated minimum amount, and is 
increased by a stated percentage at stated periods until the maximum is reached ; 
and after a few years of service he or his family is assured of a stated pension 
in case of his disability or death. 

The details of all these regulations and conditions are given for both Ger- 
many and Austria, and in such a way as to make interesting reading at any 
point. Taken as a whole, the book presents by far the most complete and modern 
description of the secondary schools in these countries with reference to the 
status and duties of the secondary-school teachers. The first edition (1905) was 
eminently successful. This new and enlarged edition ranks even higher. 


Die Oberrealschule und die Schulreformfrages der Gegenwart. Vortrag in 
der Festsitzung vom 10. Oktober, 1909, der Hauptversammlung des 
Vereins zur F6rderung des lateinlosen hédheren Schulwesens zu Kassel, 
gehalten von Dr. ALEX. WERNICKE. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 40. 
M. 0.50. 

In this address the writer first points out that in its original form the 
Oberrealschule was a technical school, and then discusses its character and func- 
tion since it has become a school for general education by the substitution of 
instruction in the modern languages for classical studies. Of 297 cities in 
Prussia in which there is a complete (nine-year) secondary school, 191 have 
only the classical Gymnasium, with little or no opportunity for modern studies. 
Between 1898 and 1908 the number of Prussian Oberrealschulen increased from 
28 to 75, and the number of Realschulen from 78 to 171. The graduates of these 
schools have taken high rank in the universities and the higher technical schools. 
The Oberrealschule meets actual needs now just as the Gymnasium met them in 
the past, when Latin was the language of law, theology, and general culture, and 
Greek the language of the world’s wisdom. 

Joun FRANKLIN Brown 

New York City 


Broad Lines in Science Teaching. Edited by F. Hopson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. Pp. xxxvi+267. 


This book includes an introduction by Professor M. E. Sadler and twenty- 
one distinct essays by twenty different authors. Professor Sadler, in his in- 
troduction, makes the following very broad and general statement: 

“What the classical renaissance was to men of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the scientific movement is to us. It has given a new trend to ed- 
ucation. It has changed the outlook of the mind. It has given a new intellectual 
background to life. It has therefore disturbed the old balance of studies. 
It has broken down a scholastic monopoly. It has made a new learning indis- 
pensable to all professional callings. It demands a new spirit and a new 
method of teaching. Its claims affect the whole field of education and every 
grade of school. They involve a revolutionary change.” 

Each of the authors seems to be inspired with the same zeal for empha- 
sizing the importance of science in educational work. They have directed 
their remarks chiefly to the science work in the secondary schools, but the 
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nature-study which precedes the high-school work and some of the science 
work of technical schools receives attention in certain of the essays. One 
essay is upon the planning of science laboratories. With one or two excep- 
tions, the authors make clear, straightforward statements of high ideals in 
the teaching of science. They have especially emphasized the following points: 

1. A good knowledge of the natural sciences is essential to a liberal ed- 
ucation. 

2. The teaching of science should begin with young children. 

3. There is a necessity for direct and first-hand observation of nature 
by the students. 

4. The more general introduction of biology should be especially encouraged. 

5. The scientific method is wonderfully well adapted to the training of 
minds. 

6. The scientific method may be adapted to all lines of investigation. 

7. The scientific method may be adapted to instruction in the various 
subjects in the curriculum. 

8. The knowledge acquired by the student in the science courses is not 
as important as the mental training received. 

9. The science work should lead to intellectual independence. 

10. A sympathetic study of the natural sciences will lead to a poetic 
appreciation of nature’s wonderlands. 

11. Good work in science will preserve and cultivate in the mind of the 
child a spirit of research. 

12. The work in science should assist greatly in the solution of the problems 
of social hygiene. 


The general spirit that pervades the entire book is especially commendable. 
The writers all seem to believe that it is the greatest function in education to 
bring about greater intellectual independence in the race. Each student is 
to learn to think for himself, and to develop ability to reserve judgment until 
sufficient facts are at hand to justify a decision. They appreciate that the 
acquisition of knowledge should not be put as high as the training in character. 

In the preface the editor frankly admits that the essays are statements 
of ideals and that they do not describe conditions as they now exist in the 
schools. The ideals set forth are not new to those who have kept abreast 
of the advance in educational work in this country. Colonel Francis W. Parker 
urged these same ideals and the importance of science in the curriculum of 
a school during the last thirty years of his life, and Dr. John Dewey in his 
laboratory school worked toward just such ideals. Dr. Dewey has, I believe, 
made even stronger claims for science and the scientific method than any one 
of these authors. In his address before Section L, Education, of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, at Boston, 1909, Dr. Dewey 
stated: 

“Scientific method is not just a method which it has been found prof- 
itable to pursue in this or that abstruse subject for purely technical reasons. 
It represents the only method of thinking that has proved fruitful in any sub- 
ject—that is what we mean when we call it scientific. It is not a peculiar 
development of thinking for highly specialized ends; it is thinking, so far 
as thought has become conscious of its proper ends and of the equipment in- 
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dispensable for success in their pursuit. .... When our schools truly become 
laboratories of knowledge-making, not mills fitted out with information-hoppers, 
there will no longer be need to discuss the place of science in education.”* 
At another place in the same address Dr. Dewey said: 

“One of the only two articles that remain in my creed of life is that the 
future of our civilization depends upon the widening spread and deepening hold 
of the scientific habit of mind; and that the problem of problems in our educa- 
tion is therefore to discover how to mature and make effective this scientific 
habit.” 

The authors in the volume under consideration are, with one or two excep- 
tions, special students of science who have advanced far in their professions. 
With the exception of Professor C. R. Mann, of the University of Chicago, 
the writers are all connected with European institutions, most of them with 
the schools of England, and it is a source of encouragement to all educational 
workers that so excellent and enthusiastic a series of essays from such 
well-trained and experienced teachers has been published. 

Science is playing a more and more important role in all educational work, 
and with each decade there will undoubtedly be a great increase in the number 
of enthusiastic supporters of this work. The present writers are to be ranked 
among the advanced thinkers along this line. We cannot assume that there 
is general acceptance or appreciation of their views, but this volume should 
assist in promoting a fuller and broader appreciation of the importance of science 
in education and of the many phases of this problem in the secondary schools. 


Wa ttace W. Atwoop 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Tenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part II, The Rural School as a Community Center. Edited by B. M. 
Davis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. 75. $0.75. 
The book is made up of reports by various specialists in rural education and 

community activity. 

I. The Rural School as a General Educational and Social Center. 

A. Community Work in the Agricultural High School. By B. H. CrocHeron. 
—The high school reported belongs to and is supported by the county, has a 
rural location, accommodates four elementary schools, serves every class of 
people in the community, and offers a course of study designed to meet the needs 
of the people served. The school advertises its special activities by letters, 
posters, and newspaper items; organizes teachers’ meetings, lecture courses, 
corn congresses, women’s clubs, and literary societies; and tests the farmers’ 
milk and seeds. It “is an educational force for the whole family and a social, 
cultural, and ethical center for the entire community.” 

B. The District Schools in a County as Educational and Social Centers. By 
Jessiz Fietp.—‘“Country schools,” says Miss Field, “must interest boys and girls 
in life on the farm and bring to them a vision of its great possibilities if 
rightly lived.” The teacher should be a working member of community organiza- 


* Science, N.S., Vol. XX XI, No. 787, p. 127. 
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tions and the leader in his school in experimental agriculture, corn contests, and 
stock-judging. His co-operation in boys’ farm camps, country boys’ and girls’ 
corn shows and industrial expositions, and other activities will win for the 
school the loyal support of “the grouchiest farmer,” who with his son, hired man, 
and three teams will transform the neglected school lot into a garden of delight. 

II. Rural-School Extension. 

A. Through Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. By F. W. Howre.—Special 
organizations—agricultural and the like—become less necessary as the schools 
become more inclusive. However, school extension clubs still have a mission. 
They bring their members into closer touch with their work, enable them to 
appreciate the valuable results of co-operation and competition, and awaken the 
community to deeper interest in special movements. The entire result is in- 
variably a general upward trend in thought and activity. Beginning in New 
York in 1898, this extension work is now widespread and effectual. Contests 
offering rewards in educational recognition or opportunities secure the co- 
operation of educational and industrial workers and institutions and arouse fruit- 
ful enthusiasm. 

B. Relation of Rural Schools to Better Housekeeping. By E. C. Bisnor.— 
The writer says, “Better housekeeping in farm homes means better farming and 
better citizenship.” The change may be accomplished best through the education 
of the school girl. The “Home Experiment Department” in Nebraska has under- 
taken the task of improvement. Its members are furnished with- instructions, 
pamphlets, and supplies, and report results of experiments monthly. This work is 
systematic and forms nuclei about which local organizations may be established. 
The plan is weak in that it leaves the pupils dependent instead of independent. 

III. Rural School Libraries. By A. B. Granam.—The farmer and his child 
need to develop the habit of reading for pastime, elevation, and inspiration. 
School libraries have cultural value and lend help to industries. They encourage 
the building up of private libraries and reading by the fireside. The article 
includes advice with reference to selecting books, means of raising money for 
books, and care of books. The library should make the school a more helpful 
social and educational center. 

IV. The Rural School as a Means of Developing an Appreciation of Art 
(Indoor and Outdoor). By O. J. Kern.—Mr. Kern reports progress made in 
twelve years in securing more attractive school grounds and school houses. His 
problem was to get the teachers, directors, children, and patrons in general to 
do this work. His first call was to the teacher. Enthusiastic teachers awakened 
the children, who in turn aroused their parents. The camera, printing-press, and 
stereopticon were used extensively and with great success. Special bulletins and 
annual reports of the schools in the county, well illustrated and printed on good 
paper, were mailed to patrons and exerted great influence. Continued work de- 
veloped interest in and taste for real works of art. Grounds and buildings were 
greatly improved. 

V. Organized Recreation in Rural Schools. By M. T. Scupper.—Play, the 
author says, includes “all means of passing one’s leisure and recreation hours.” 
“If he [the country child] would play more he would love the country better, 
see more beauty in it, feel the isolation less.” The State Normal School at 
New Paltz, New York, six years ago began holding weekly conferences with 
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teachers, parents, and children at country schools. Conversations regarding the 
physical and play life of children were among the most interesting. The County 
School Athletic League was formed. Clean athletics at the home school pre- 
pared for the great annual field day and play picnic, where all the schools of 
the community contested for honors. Group games were found to be especially 
interesting and valuable. Being brought together, the people learned to know 
and love each other better, morals were improved, and loyalty to the community 
was fostered. 

VI. The General Problem of the Relation of the Rural School to Community 
Needs: A Summary. By B. M. Davis.—The efficiency of the rural school of a 
generation ago, when it sustained a close union with the community, was im- 
paired by changes in social and industrial situations. Readjustment to the 
extent of restoration to a unity of a higher type is a present need. Solution of 
phases of the situation herein reported promise both the finding and the solution 
of the real rural-school problem. Co-operation, better-trained teachers, adequate 
school equipment, and redirection in the light of experiments already made and 
others to be made will do the work. 

The book contains suggestive bibliographies, the revised constitution of the 
society, and the minutes of the meeting held by the society, February 28, 1910. 
The reports included are suggestive, inspiring, and authoritative. 

D. A. ANDERSON 

Tue State UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Domestic Art in Woman’s Education, By Anna M. Cootey. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. Pp. xi+274. 


While especially adapted to serve as a textbook for classes in methods of 
teaching domestic art, this excellent work by Miss Cooley will perhaps find even 
greater usefulness as a reference book. It should be so used by every teacher 
of domestic art and by everyone responsible in any way for the supervision of 
those who teach this subject. It was perhaps inevitable that the recent wave 
of enthusiasm for industrial education should have brought many to teach do- 
mestic art who were poorly prepared for the work. To such the book should 
come as a special inspiration and incentive to higher standards. 

Miss Cooley discusses not only the general aspects of domestic art in the 
education of women, but also the details of the problem of teaching it in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. She gives estimates of cost of equipment; outlines 
of typical lessons; and outlines of courses for every grade in many types of 
schools, east and west, country, town, and city, among the poor and among the 
well-to-do. She also gives two brief chapters on the subject in colleges and 
other higher institutions of learning. 

The book emphasizes throughout the “thought content” that should accom- 
pany the technical work. Those who have thought of domestic art as merely 
sewing will be interested to know that it includes also discussion of such sub- 
jects as the history of dress, furniture, silver, glass, the textile industries, etc., 
the artistic and appropriate furnishing of various rooms of the house, the manufac- 
ture and properties of textiles, the hygiene of clothing, the study of line and 
color in relation to the wearer, the economics of buying, the relative values of 
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hand and machine work, the ethics of shopping, sweat-shop labor and the work 
of the Consumers’ League, and the suitability of clothing with reference to use 
and income. The only phase of the subject that seems to escape definite men- 
tion is the psychology of fashion. It would seem that as valuable a social reform 
could be accomplished by suggesting directly to the rising generation of women 
the need of freeing themselves from this slavery as in discussing the sweat-shop 
work so frequently mentioned. But this is a small and perhaps only fancied 
omission from a book that suggests how domestic art will help “any woman to 
be a better consumer, producer, and home-maker,” “to buy more economically 
and wisely, to select with wisdom and good taste the best and most appropriate 
clothing and furnishing for her home, to manage it systematcally for the good 
of all its members, and to enter into the problems of social life intelligently.” 


Epna D. Day 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Short Story in English, By Henry Sewer Cansy. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. xiii+386. $1.60. 

It is not solely an interest in the short story as an art-form that prompts 
Professor Canby in his study, The Short Story in English. He is concerned first 
of all with the history of short fiction in English, and begins his exposition, 
therefore, with the first short prose narratives to be found in Early Middle 
English literature. Somewhat over half the book is devoted to a discussion of 
these and their numerous posterity to the time of the nineteenth century, the 
interest for the reader throughout lying solely in the exploration of a field of 
literary history scarcely touched upon in the manuals of literature. In reading, 
defining, classifying, and commenting upon this vast mass of fugitive and, in 
large part, valueless fiction the author has done an arduous and important piece 
of research. Most of us will thank him for bringing together in this painstaking 
fashion knowledge which every student of literature would wish to possess, but 
which few would have the time and inclination to seek at first hand: too much 
literature intrinsically worthless must be read before any generalizations worth 
the while are possible. In this study, therefore, the author has produced a work 
as yet unique which must supplement the standard histories of the novel in pre- 
senting the story of the development of prose fiction in English. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century and the period of Washington 
Irving that form of short fiction known as the “tale” assumes a more artistic 
form than is ever before found in English prose. To this, the forerunner of 
the short story as a recognized art-form with laws of its own, Professor Canby 
devotes some little space, and follows with a chapter each on Poe and Hawthorne, 
who, intrinsically important, are doubly so by reason of their place as early 
masters of the modern short story, opening up fields hitherto unexplored and 
perfecting a technique to which the best short-story writers of our own time owe 
much. With Poe and Hawthorne the short story is set upon its course of rapid 
development, and it becomes impossible for the author of this study to discuss 
individually the many worthy writers. He does, however, deal at some length 
with Bret Harte, Henry James, Stevenson, and Kipling, and finds time for a 
chapter or two in which to explain the recognition in England of the short story 
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as distinct from the tale, and, in America, the development by competent crafts- 
men of types of story other than those discovered by Poe, Hawthorne, and Bret 
Harte. Altogether the work is satisfactorily done and with much appreciation 
for the best of contemporary work. Yet the reader lays down the book with the 
conviction that the technique of the modern story has yet to be treated with 
authority. A critic such as Poe or Stevenson, himself a successful writer of 
stories, is needed for the task. 


Writing the Short Story. By J. Berc Esenwetn. New York: Hinds, Noble 

& Eldredge, 1909. Pp. 441. $1.25. 

Mr. Esenwein, who as editor of Lippincott’s has had much practical ex- 
perience in rejecting manuscripts and has thereby developed theories as to the 
methods of salable fiction, has in his volume, Writing the Short Story, attempted 
to lay down the lines upon which a short story should be constructed. There is 
much advice which will prove of value to the writer who has had some training, 
many “tips” bought by someone with sad experience, and a good deal of sound 
criticism and comment culled from many editors and critics. To one who has 
already served his apprenticeship in the trade and has come to some understand- 
ing of the principles underlying all narrative writing the book should take its 
place with other good handbooks and aid him to a better understanding of his 
own defects, 

To a beginner, however, the arrangement of the book with its innumerable 
subdivisions is sure to prove rather bewildering than helpful. He will be unable 
to piece together from scattered passages the simple principles underlying the 
narrative form. This he needs as a basis before he goes on to a study of the 
difficulties of method, problems of introduction, dialogue, transitions, description, 
and the like, which are made evident only when a story begins to assume form, 
however crude. In other words, Mr. Esenwein is not sufficiently academic in his 
effort to get at fundamental principles, and his arrangement and subdivision of 
his matter are over-complex. The fault is the converse of the treatise of the 
college theorist upon the art of writing, and is one which will make the book 
unsatisfactory for classroom purposes. The teacher, however, as the writer, may 
derive from it many helpful suggestions. 


Modern Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes by VINTton WAITE AND EpirH MENDALL Taytor. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1911. Pp. xxi+4o8. 

The editors of this collection of short stories have aimed to gather repre- 
sentative stories which will hold the interest of students as well as illustrate 
good narrative method. Good stories by Turgenev, Daudet, de Maupassant, Poe, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Hawthorne, Henry James, and a few others, make up the 
volume. One wonders, however, on what principle Ibsen’s Doll’s House was 
included. Was it purely for local reasons—was the book designed, that is, solely 
for use at Wellesley, in which college the editors are instructors? 

Cart H. Graso 

Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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